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SUPPLEMENT 


AUCTIONS 


COUNTRY LIFE—AUGUST 29. 1957 oh 


classified properties 


FOR SALE—contd. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


OVERSEAS 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
Superior Small Country House 10 miles from 
the cathedral city of Hereford with excellent 
garden, extensive outbuildings and 64 acres 
of rich well-watered Pasture Land. Freehold 
with possession. Auction at Hereford, 
September 4. Further particulars from the 
Auctioneers: 
RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD 
20, King Street, Hereford (Tel. 4366). 


NORTH DEVON 

“ST. RUMONS,” ROMANSLEIGH 
In rural quietude. Georgian style Residence, 
suitable two occupations, land up to 
52 acres. Auction (low reserve) September 6, 
. 1957, unless sold privately. 
RIPPIN, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 

8, Queen Street, Exeter. Tel. 59378. 


NEW FOREST 
HEWITT & CO., F.A.I. 
are instructed by Mortgagees to offer for 
Sale by Auction the matured family Residence 
DANESFORD, TIPTOE 
which occupies a pleasant position, facing 
south, with views over semi-rural country. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 5 beds., 2 bath- 
rooms, etc. Main services. Agamatic h.w. 
system. Useful outbuildings including 
garages for 3 cars. Garden and grounds 
14 acres, Low reserve. At the Angel Hotel, 
Lymington, on September 12, 1957.  Soli- 
citors: Messrs. G. F. Hudson, Matthews & Co. 
32, Queen Victoria Street, H.C.4. <Auc- 
tioneers’ Offices: 
68. Station Road, New Milton (Tel. 43) and 
‘ at Lymington (Tel. 2323). 


FOR SALE 


JO EROPERTY. IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
¥.AI., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886/7/8), 
Beasonsfield (Tel. 249). 


AN UNQUESTIONABLE BARGAIN. 
Worplesdon, Surrey. Fine detached 
family House abutting on golf links. Lovely 
garden of 1 acre. Cloakroom, 3 rec., 5 bed. 
and 2 dressing rooms, playroom, 2 garage, 
ete. Only £5,300 for quick sale. Previously 
sold in region of £7,000.—VANDY & Co., 
Woking 3120. 
BEXHILL-EASTBOURNE, 4 miles 

from Cooden Beach Station and golf 
course. Gentleman’s charming detached 
Residence of outstanding character in 
delightful country setting. Every modern 
“refinement and decorated in excellent taste. 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 
(two 22 ft. by 14 ft.), hall toilet, excellent 
kitchen. Main services, double garage. 
Garden and paddock. A Freehold House of 
considerable distinction. Price £7,250.— 
Apply: Starnes & Co., Devonshire Road, 
Bexhill. Tel. 349. 


ORNWALL. ‘Roskrow” near Falmouth. 

Executors Sale by Auction on Sept. 27 
in 1 Lot. Outstanding Country House and 
4 modern Cottages in 43 acres with views 
over open country to sea, Built 1910 and 
recently completely renovated. 4 reception, 
7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, excellent kitchen. 


Central heating. Walled garden with 
5 greenhouses. Piggeries. 4 cottages let at 


£162 p.a. excl. KNUCKEY, LUMBY & PRIOR, 
Chartered Auctioneers, Falmouth. 


DERW ENTWATER. For sale by Tender. 
attractive Bungalow on lakeside. Bor- 
rowdale, near Keswick.—For details with 
photos apply HoDGKINSON & BEEVOR, Solici- 
tors, 3. Middlegate, Newark-on-Trent, Notts. 


DEVON. Picturesque Country Res. exc. 
repair, unique grounds, lake (2 acres) in 
old quarry with trout. 8 bed., 3 rec. Main 
elec. shortly. Easily divided 2 complete por- 
tions. £4,250. Additional land if required. 
—ALLEN, Wickeridge, Ashburton. 


OR SALE. Immediate poss. Delightful 
Seaside House at Newquay, Cardigans. 
Labour saving, perfect repair.—Box 979. 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. Pair 
of semi-detached old-world thatched 
Cottages, pleasantly situated in peaceful un- 
spoilt country, about 53 miles Exeter. Com- 
prising large easy-working gardens, garage 
space. One cottage contains lounge, dining 
room, kitchen, bathroom, airing cupboard, 
flush lavatory, 3 bed., ete. Other cottage: 
lounge, nice living room, bathroom, flush 
lavatory, 2 bed., etc. Price £1,650 and £1,550 
respectively. Large mortgage avail. Both 
cottages recently attractively modernised. 
Main services.—TUCKER, Barnbayes, Stoke 
Canon, nr. Exeter. Tel.: Stoke Canon 235. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


GENTLEMAN’S attractive Residence 
in Jersey, Channel Islands. 

A substantially stone-built dwelling house 
in first-class order with 4 reception rooms, 
kitchen and usual offices. Nine bedrooms on 
first floor, 4 large attics, 2 bathrooms, 3 w.c.s, 
commodious outbuildings; 5 large green- 
houses; foreman’s cottage, heathland, woods, 
meadowland and arable land; in all approxi- 
mately 32 acres. Gas and electricity, 2 first- 
class wells and large rainwater cistern. 
Ideally situated. 

Vacant possession by arrangement with 
the owner. 

For further particulars kindly apply to 
Messrs. CRILL & BENEST, Advocate and 
Solicitors, Trinity Chambers, 24-26, Hill 
Street, St. Helier, Jersey, Channel Islands. 


IRENCESTER 5 MILES. Ideal small 

hunting box or residential holding. Well- 
appointed small Country House: 3 rec., 
4 bed., bath. Main services. Attractive 
garden, garage, first-class outbuildings, loose 
boxes, stabling. Level pasture, about 10 
acres. £5,600.—LEAR & LEAR, Promenade, 
Cheltenham. Tel. 3548. 


OR SALE. Vacant Possession on com- 

pletion. Very choice Residential Holding 
of 53 acres. Most excellent House, Attested 
modern buildings, very productive pastures. 
Conveniently situated on Som./Wilts borders 
within easy reach of City and markets, the 
whole being a compact, easy working and 


model farm. All main services.—Full 
particulars and price from the Agents: 
CooPpER & TANNER, LTD., 14, North 


Parade, Frome. 


ERTFORDSHIRE. Delightful Old- 

world compact Farmhouse, 7 acres. Out- 
bldgs. £5,900 fhld. Successful poultry plant 
available. Exceptional terms.—Box 985. 


STONESHIEL HALL, RESTON, BER- 


WICKSHIRE. For Sale. delightfully 
situated House with southern exposure 
standing in its own pleasantly wooded 


srounds, which extend to 4 acres approxi- 


mately. The house contains, on the ground 
floor, entrance hall with cloakroom and 


bathroom, 3 public rooms, kitchen, scullery 
and usual offices, and, on the first floor, 
5 bedrooms, one with dressing room ‘off, 
bathroom and maid’s bedroom. 

The outbuildings comprise stable with loft 
over, 2 garages and tool house, ete. The 
walled garden is sheltered, lies to the south, 
and is well stocked and maintained. 

There is an entrance lodge and also a 
modern 4-apartment cottage. 

Total assessed rental £84 &s., feuduty 15s., 
and stipend £1 16s. 6d. Early occupation. 

For further. particulars and arrangements 
to view apply to A. & P. Das, W.S., Duns, 
Berwickshire. Tel. No.: Duns 2133. 


“ORCHARD GARDENS,” ~— Barford, 

Norwich (6 miles). 8-acre Fruit, 
Flower Smallholding, 4 greenhouses, deep 
bore for gardens watering. Modern House, 4 
bedrooms, 2 reception, all conveniences. 
Main road. Brick tile barns, Rated £8/15/6 
annum.—Tel. Barnham Broom 252. : 


JOEAL COUNTRY COTTAGE. £3,250. 
BH. Sussex. Unspoiled country, Uckfield 
6 miles, Haywards Heath 14 miles. Com- 
pletely modernised, 2 rec., well-fitted kit- 
chen, bath., 3 bed. Garage, simple garden, 
paddock, 1 acre. Main water, elec. Price 
reduced for early sale, recommended.— 
Apply: E. Watson & Sons, Estate Offices, 
Heathfield, Sussex (Tel..11 and 211), and at 
Wadhurst (Tel. 6). 


RELAND. BarrERsBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


N SOMERSET. Conv. Bristol, Bath, 
* and Wells. Picturesque stone-built 
MANOR HOUSE ina lovely secluded garden. 
Modernised, retaining old features. Panelled 
hall, 3 rec., kit., 4 bed (3h. &c.), bath. Main 
serv. Cen. heat. Double gar. About 44 acres, 
inc. paddock. With commercial possibilities. 
Freehold £7,750.—Box 882. 
PERIOD VILLAGE RESIDENCE, Bas- 
ingstoke/Newbury (between), with lovely 
gardens, outbuildings, garage, etc. 4/5 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception, domestic offices, bath- 
room, etc. Together with adjacent cottage. 
£3,750 Freehold.—PARNELL JORDY AND 
HARVEY, Basingstoke. Tel. 2070. 


SOMERSET. Between Bridgwater and 
Minehead. Superb position overlooking 
sea. Near hills. 4 bedrooms, 2 with sun 
balconies, lounge with balcony, dining room, 
modern kitchen with Rayburn. Large garage, 
+ acre garden.—OWNER, Green Acres, St. 
Audries, Williton, Taunton, Somerset. Tel. 
Williton 160. 


Wanted 


ANTED, as soon as possible, in north- 

west Hampshire or adjacent neigh- 
bourhoods, small Attested Dairy Farm, 
between 25 and 50 acres. Gentleman’s 
House with 3 reception and 4-5 bedrooms. 
modern conveniences. Modernised cottage. 
—Apply: COWLAND, West Camel, nr. Yeovil. 


: WANTED TO RENT 


D'STRICcT OFFICER and family require 

furnished accommodation in the coun- 
try; cottage farmhouse or part of country 
house, or as p.g.’s for six months from April, 
1958, in the Amesbury/Andover/Stock- 
bridge area.—D. A. NICKOL, District Officer, 
Njombe, Tanganyika. 


[LARGE UNFURNISHED house wanted 
to rent, reasonable. Long lease. —Box 991. 


Te RENT unfurnished house 5-6 bedrooms, 
_ 2-3 reception, within daily reach of City. 
Minimum 5 years preferred. References 


available.— Box 989. 


WANTED 


SMALL Yacht Club or suitable convertible 
premises with potential district clientele. 
~Box 980, 


“Tel. MACaulay 


TT? LET FURNISHED, or for sale free- 
hold. Cottage residence South Hereford- 
3 bed., garden, garage, pano- 
13, Trinity Street, 


shire: 2 rec., I 
ramic views.— WEBB, 
Cambridge. 


TO LET 

Furnished 

ORFOLK. [Furnished Flats. Bedrooms, 

sitting room, kitchen, h. and ¢c. water, 

electric light. Domestic help available. 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walks, 
5 miles Crom¢ 8 Norwich.—MRs. CARNALL, 
Elderton Lod Thorpe Market, Norwich. 
SOUTH DEVON. Close Hxe Hstuary 

(Bird-watching, golf, ete.), comfortably 
furnished 2-bedroomed Cottage in Kenton 
village; modern bathroom/kitchen. 33 gns. 
wkly. Available until May, 1958.—Box 977. 

USSEX (near Rye). To let furnished, a 

superior modernised Country Residence 
with exceptional views, outskirts village, 
easy reach Rye and Hastings. 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, nursery and 
kitchen. Garage and other buildings. Gar- 
dens and orchard, about 2 acres. All con- 
veniences including part central heating. 
Fully furnished. Available in 1958 whilst 
owner abroad. £10/10/- per week.—Scort, 
KENDON & RONALD PEARCE, 31, High 
Street, Ashford, Kent (Tel. 1414). = ae 
Unfurnished 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. S/c Flat, first floor, 
3 double bedrooms, 2 reception with bal- 
Near sea, 
£200 per 


conies, 2? bathrooms, kitchen. 
shops. Electric railway, 1958. 
annum. Exclusive.—Box, 986. 
N W. NORFOLK COAST, overlooking 
sea and with golf, yachting and wild 
fowling available. An attractive Residence 
to let unfurnished on lease with, briefly,—6 
bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
labour-saving domestic offices, gardens with 
hard tennis court, swimming bath, garage, 
etc., and a bungalow. Main services.— 
Detailed particulars of INGRAM WATSON AND 
Son, Estate Agents, Hunstanton (Tel. 25). 


ERY ATTRACTIVE 2nd-floor s/c. Flat 

in delightful Georgian/Sussex Country 
House, centre of village, magnificent views, 
9 miles Brighton, 43 miles London, 1 mile 
main line station. 

3 bed. (2 with basins), lounge, dining, 
kitchen, bath,, sep. w.c., elec., h.w., central 
heating; to be let on lease £350 p.a, excl., low 
rates, possession. View by appointment. 

DAWFORD 4K; a8 Lrp., Chantry House, 
Hurstpierpoint. Tel. 3152. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


DONT MAKE A MOVE without seeing 
Hamptons first. Furniture and effects 
expertly packed, removed and promptly 
delivered in complete security. Finest 
safest, most comprehensive storage facilities 


ie re 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For sele 


For Sale 


ENYA. Dairy Farm. 1,150 acres, #} 
Friesian cows and followers. Exté 
dairy equipment, tractor; implements, Bx} 
lent furnished house, swimming pool, b 
house, fine range buildings. Net profit 
£3,000 p.a. increasing. All-in valuai 
£23,000. Price £13,500 cash, balance over} 
to 20 years at 44% o.n.o.—Write F. @¥ 
100, Bourne Hill, London, N.13. ? 


T. RAPHAEL (near). Newly comple 

Basque-style Villa, 5 minutes from 9 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 _ receptiq: 
kitchen. Garage. Half acre of land. 
£9,000.—Apply Hampton & SONS, Sp 
Overseas Department, 6, Arlington § 
St. James’s, S.W.1 (Lel.: HYD. 8222) 


S RHODESIA. Vumba, Umtali. 350 
* in Vumba Mountains. Excellent 
deciduous fruit, forestry, cattle. Alt, 

feet, scenery superb, very healthy. 
dant water on lower portion. 30 acres 
wattie plantation. Umtali and railway | 
Good bdg. sites.—Apply ADVERTISER, Pj} 
Bikita, Southern Rhodesia. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYC 
AND VALUERS 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDE 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern cou 
try.—Pretty & ELLIs, Amersham (Tel. 24 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (812 i 


BERKS, BUCKS, and surrounding Couj 
ties. Town and Country Properties of 
types.—MARTIN & POLE  (incorporat 
WatTTs & SON), 23, Market Place, Rea 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Cavers 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. i { 


ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rippo} 
Boswkit & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 5937 


DEVON. ‘Brixham, Paignton, Torqué 

sea, moor and country districts. 
Details from TUCKERS, 77, Torquay Roa 
Paignton (Tel. 59024). i 


EVON and Exeter and District.— WHI 
TON & Laine. Auctions, sta! 
Agents and Surveyors, 20, Queen Stre« 
Exeter (Tel. 59395-6), and at Tiverton. 


~ = 3] 
DEVON AND SOMERSET “4 
HUSSEYS (Est. 1777), 4 
Chartered Auctioneers & Estate Agent 
17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002), | 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK.—Country Pr 
perties and Farms.—C. M. S@PANFO 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). ( 


RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHER 
specialise in the small Period Count 
House Farms and Cottages of charaet 
throughout the south-western counties 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434), 


in the U.K Telephone Hamptons—and 
take a load off your mind. Estimates 
free. Reasonable terms, — HAMPTON’S 
DEPOSITORY, Ingate Place, London, S.W.8. 
3434. 

ARRODS, LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Re- 


moyals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 


reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel.: 
RIVerside 6615.) é 


eae ie : 


HAMPSHIRE and adjoining counties 
Curtis & Watson, Auctioneers, Su 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, Hig 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), and the Hstat 
Offices, Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7). 


RELAND. We specialise in all Countr 
Properties, Stud Farms, ete.—HAMILTO 
AND HAMILTON (ESTATES) LTD., Auctioneer: 
Dublin. 


HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 

offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services in the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous eare. 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). ; 


VERSEAS REMOVALS. _ Settlers’ 
effects packed and forwarded by PIcK- 


FORDS, removers. and_storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 


Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
(Tel.: CAN. 4444). 


WEST COUNTRY remoyal specialists, i 


export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free.— 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LID., 
Exeter. Tel. 56261-2. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


HASLEMERE DEMOLITION COM- 
PANY, Foundry Cottage, Haslemere 

(Tel. 1460), Surrey, for clearance of obsolete 

properties. Large houses purchased. 


a 
BUILDING SITES & LAND 


ONE ACRE, KENT, superb views Weald, 

70-ft. frontage, road made up, 3 miles 
Wrotham. Permission one house. Water and 
elec. £700 Fhid.—Box 990, 


ea 00 Wald. Box 0 ne 
MORTGAGES 


7 ae AS bee = Se 42505 
WANTED, Village House within 10 miles 
Aylesbury, 2-3 reception, 4-5 bed- 
rooms, reasonable garden, to £5,000. Please, 
no modern villas or bungalows.—Box 972. 


MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks of 

Flats, Factories, Town & Country Houses. 
—TALLACK Storr & Co., Lrp., 37, Mitre 
Street, London, E.C.3. Estd., 1806. 


Their= 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS. —£, $ 
TAYLOR, Lrp., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier 
Agents .for superior residential properties 


ERSEY. I’. Lu Ganpars & Son, oldest Est 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 


ERSEY, C.!. Varpon, Hatt & OO 

House and Estate Agents, 4, Burrar 

Street, St. Helier. Tel.: Central 4010 and 325 
for all types of property and investments. 


Be SA 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, fe 

details of Residential and Agriculture 
properties consult R, B. TAYLOR & SONs 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), an 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


SouTH DEVON. For coast-line an 
country properties.—ErRiIc LLOYD, F.A.I 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


SURREY. Property in all parts of t 
~ county.—W. kK. Moor® & Co., Surveyo 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lin 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTI 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, speci: 

istsin high-class Residences and Estates, mai 

of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 7 


TORQuAY anp S. DEVON. For to 
and Country Properties. — Waycor 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between Lond 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete. 

BRACKETT & Sons (Est. 1828), 27-29, H 

Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


Sia “te a — 
WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP 

SHIRE.— WuitrawAp & WHITEHEAI 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 3 line: 
and four branches. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 416 — 417 All other classified 
advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 416 
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Pearl Freeman 


| MISS SUSANNA JANE BEGG 


_ Malcolm C. Begg, of Armsworth, Alresford, Hampshire, i 
Smee ane ee Hardman, son of Air Chief Marshal Sir Donald 


Hardman and Lady Hardman, of 15, Trevor-place, S.W.7 


Miss Susanna Jane Begg, 
engaged to be married to 
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FORESTRY AUDIT 


HIS week there opened in Adelaide, 
Australia, the British Commonwealth 


Forestry Conference, an assembly which, 
at intervals of five years, reviews the progress 
of forestry within the Commonwealth countries. 
This quinquennial survey of immense and 
diversified resources, accompanied by lectures 
and discussions on planting, cultivation, ex- 
ploitation, scientific research, staffing and much 
else, is not an event to make headlines in the 
daily Press, but its service to the countries 
represented has a value beyond computation. 

From the United Kingdom the chief con- 
tribution to the proceedings comes from the 
Forestry Commission, who derive authority 
from various Forestry Acts passed within the 
last forty years and control over two million 
acres of land in Britain, of which roughly half 
are under plantation. The objective set for the 
Commission by the Government in 1943 was 
five million acres planted, developed and 
managed systematically. That area was envis- 
aged as consisting of three million acres of bare 
ground to be planted and two million acres of 
existing woodland; and this objective was to be 
reached in fifty years. Up to 1955 inclusive, 
which is the limit of the review prepared by 
the Commission fcr the Commonwealth 
Conference, the rate of planting necessary to 
attain the objective had not been achieved. 
The reason, quite frankly admitted, is shortage 
neither of money nor of staff, but of land which 
is suitable and available. Although private 
planting has also fallen short of the desired 
rate, it has made better progress than the 
Commission’s share of the work. Altogether 
the position at the end of 1955 was that woods 
managed by the Commission totalled a million 
acres and woods managed by private owners on 
approved plans amounted to half a million acres. 

The Commission say that much of the 
woodland in private ownership is either unsuit- 
able for economic management or is more suit- 
able for development by the Commission than 
by private owners. Some of it is found on 
estates whose owners are not attracted to 
management schemes. With these facts in 
mind, the Commission consider that to have 
brought half a million acres of private woodland 
under approved management in the previous 
eight years has keen a substantial achievement. 
This satisfactory result is due to the attrac- 
tions of the Dedication of Woodlands scheme 
and the related Approved Woodlands plan. It 
is encouraging to learn that ‘‘a steady flow of 
woodlands is still coming into the two schemes”’ 
because, although both offer certain material 
advantages, they assume in the private owner 
some devotion to the country’s interests in the 
matter of afforestation. 

One of the problems of to-day is the 
recruiting of forest officers and _ foresters. 
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Evidently the number seeking the degrees in 
forestry offered at the Universities of Oxford, 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh and at Bangor 
College is much below the number accepted in 
the years immediately after the war, 
and the reported intake at the five schools for 
training foresters suggests no overcrowding. 
That the prospects of men who qualify in 
forestry are good is clear from the fact that 
boys who are accepted under the Commission s 
Apprenticeship Scheme receive a guarantee of 
employment if they complete the apprentice- 
ship. The attractiveness of the future 1s con- 
firmed also by the number of forest officers who 
undertake the more advanced training available 
at the Imperial Forestry Institute at Oxford, 
where the new buildings which were accorded a 
royal opening in 1950 are already inadequate 
to the requirements of a really comprehensive 
training. 


THISTLEDOWN 
OW beautiful is the thistledown 
Blowing over the countryside 


On a warm wind on a warm day! 
Over the vipe wheat’s homely brown 
Silver souls of the worthless vide, 
Wastrel seed on a wastrel way. 


As the wanton assemblies part, 
Nymphs of exquisite loveliness 
Take the sky with a grace diwine: 
Careless beauty brushing the heart, 
Only laughter for a caress, 
Breaths of folly too soft and fine. 


Bred of the heartless spiteful barb, 
Cruel and false will their offspring be, 
Cheating the corn’s prescriptive yields ; 
Yet in their frail and tender garb 

How the heart lifts with love to see 
Thistles blowing over the fields! 


J. PHOENICE. 


FLEXIBILITY FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


INCE the Government have shown, by their 

recent White Papers, a marked disposition 
to introduce more flexibility into local govern- 
ment, we hope they will give serious considera- 
tion to the suggestion for the creation of urban 
parish councils before the new Bill on local 
government is drafted. The proposal is spon- 
sored by two experienced and influential bodies, 
the National Association of Parish Councils 
and the Association of Municipal Corporations. 
Its adoption would mean an end to the mélan- 
choly spectacle of the extinction of parish 
councils whenever the extension of a borough 
boundary into a rural area takes place. Such a 
change may not mean the beginning of a con- 
urbation, but it may well mean a fostering of 
the conurbation mentality, with the imposition 
of uniformity where the survival of local varia- 
tion would promote efficient service and the 
preservation of a healthy civic spirit. A transfer 
of functions by a borough authority to such a 


_ lesser body should not be difficult, and the sur- 


render by the parish council of some of its res- 
ponsibilities to the borough would anyhow be 
inevitable. The further suggestion that parish 
councils might be created within boroughs is 
not illogical, and their establishment in large 
estates of council houses must be positively 
attractive to all who are concerned by the 
absence of a community of interest among those 
settlements of strangers who lack local ties and 
welding influences. Instead of a tenants’ asso- 
ciation or a community centre nagging a remote 
authority continuously, how much better for 
these strangers to have a parish council in their 
midst with power to act in some matters and a 
status which would give authority to their repre- 
sentations on other matters to the borough 
or urban district council. 


A NEW TAX ON KNOWLEDGE 


HE Rating Act of 1955 no doubt presented 

a very difficult problem for the Westminster 
Valuation Court when the London Library 
pleaded for a continuance of that exemption 
from rating which it has enjoyed for eighty 
years as a scientific society. The Court’s 
refusal of the Library’s appeal against the 
assessment of the Westminster City Council is 
no doubt well founded in law and may 


withstand further appeals to higher authori 
Legal rulings apart, everyone who kno 
service which this learned institution ren 
to the dissemination of knowledge, and 
rendered increasingly for more than a cen 
will hope that the eventual outcome wil 
that the Library will not have to bear 
burden which even less enlightened genera’ 
did not impose upon it. It is a sad reflect 
of the ignorance which is still to be found i 
city bearing the respected name of Westminst| ). 
that its municipal spokesmen should sneer 
one of its finest institutions as a place of “ 
grade amusement,’’ and affect to believe 
it renders no necessary service to education, 
the broader sense, because it does not in 
dockland with Shakespearian recitals or ser 
out itinerant lecturers to spread a love of poet 
in places where the work of poets lies unread 
the shelves of the public libraries. If there 
no other way, Parliament would surely 1 
repel a proposal for a grant to pay off the loc) 
authority under which both the legislature 

the Library carry on their work for the natio 


ROAST RAT? 


HE hyphenated word “ rat-eaters’’ recent 

had a place in a small headline. For son} 
reason any idea of eating rats always seems th 
catch the eye (a slightly disgusted yet intei|) 
ested eye) of people who quite happily consum} 
raw oysters, cochineal insects, cheese mites, * 
intestines of mammals (as sausage cases 
otherwise) and the juicy entrails of woodco 
But the Reverend J. G. Wood, who wrote book} 
on natural-history for Victorian boyhood, had |) 
high opinion ‘of the culinary merits of rats: thel}) 
were, he held, the equal or even the superior ¢j) 
young rabbits when similarly cooked, and cer) 
tainly “toothsome.’”’ More recently, during thi) 
first World War, the- author of a little bool} 
entitled The Wild Foods of Great Britain wrot}, 
thus of a rat which he ate: mi 
Stuffed with a simple stuffing made 6) 
breadcrumbs, a sprinkling of sweet herbs} 
and a little pepper and salt, mixed with the 
liver and heart of the rat, and roasted foi 

a few minutes in a quick oven, it proved tq 

be a delicate dish not unlike a snipe 
flavour. } 
Equally positive on another virtue of rats, taken}, 
internally, is the author of a 17th-century worl 
entitled Panzoologico-Mineralogia: v4), 
What the carrot is to the horse’s coat} 
the rat is to the human hair. Every horse-|) 
man knows that a regimen of carrots willl) 
make his stud as smooth and lustrous asij 

_ velvet, and the Chinese, especially the} 


the falling, out of the hair and make the} 

_ locks soft, silky and lustrous. “4 
Some people who read this will, perhaps, | 
ask themselves whether it was quite proper to} 
run down rats as an article of food. Might we} 
not all be a great deal better if we ate more| 
rats? | 


CHANNEL SWIMMING 


HAT a woman should beat not only all her | 

own sex but all the men as well is always a’ 
proper subject of congratulation. Those who | 
are old enough, now a diminishing band, will 
remember the thrill caused by Miss Philippa 
Fawcett’s place, as announced in the Mathema-— 
tical Tripos at Cambridge, above the Senior 
Wrangler. So there must be due praise and to 
spare for Miss Greta Anderson, the Danish 
swimmer, who beat all the competitors of the 
opposite sex in the cross-Channel race from 
Gris Nez to Dover. At the same time the amount 
of interest that her unique feat has aroused sug- 
gests that in the ordinary way the world has 
grown more than a little tired of cross-Channel 
swims and awaits the issue with complete pla- 
cidity. Captain Webb was all very well and so 
were one or two of his immediate followers, but 
now that the Channel has been swum more than 
ninety times we have surely had enough of it, 
especially as there is a good deal of unattractive 
trumpet-blowing involved. If we feel bound to 
worship at the shrine of those who can do some- 
thing that by no stretch of imagination we 
could do ourselves, then we must make heroes 
of Channel swimmers. Otherwise they become 
bores. 


JOUNTRYMAN?’S 


4| 
NOTES 
By IAN NIALL 


| ENS are very like ignorant humanity. 
They cackle together, they squabble, 
they run this way and that. They don’t 
/ink overmuch and I am sure they gossip. The 
bre vain ones make up to the cockerel and the 
1 dowagers always seem to be broody and con- 
ious of their dignity. The young ones remind 
J of flappers, and sometimes I could wring 
eir necks. There is also a brutal, predatory 
le to the domestic hen. It will kill a mouse 
[th a stab of its beak, hunt blood, gang up on 
|e sick and generally behave like the jungle 
|wl from which it has sprung. 
Having said as much about the ways of 
ms, I suppose I should weep no tears for 
imothy, the little jungle bird that a neighbour 
jund in his wood. We took him to our “hearts 
jr his independence, his speed, his resourceful- 
-ess. The broody hen wouldn’t have him, but 
&@ seemed to have won himself a place in the 
ig hen-house. He lived there for a week and 
erched like a much older bird. We knew he 
fas older than his years and had courage. 
lvery morning he hopped down and came out 
>» take his food. Every morning but the last 
ne, when he didn’t hop down but was found 
rouching in the hen-house, a pathetic sight, 
rith his game-cock head low, his feathers fluffed 
md death in his eye. His back was terribly 
acerated. 


* * 
* 

E looked about at the rest of the flock and 
told them what we thought of them, feel- 
ng for a club, hoping that one would come with- 
in range of the red hand of vengeance, but not 
me did, which, I suppose, was just as well. We 
‘xamined Timothy’s injuries and knew he was 
‘iear his end. He died an hour or so later, our 
irst-aid notwithstanding, and we buried him at 
the top of the hen-run, the work ignored by the 
lock who had ganged up on him and chased him 
to death in a place from which there was no 
2scape. It seemed to me most likely that this 
lpartridge-like bird still frightened the hens. 
They saw in his colour the shade of a scuttling 
rat or something worse. The broody hen came 
bff her nest, perhaps, and pecked at him when 
he wasn’t quite as alert as he might have been. 
/Knocking him off his feet, she struck again, and 
the mob joined in with the courage of. the mob 

when it sees blood. 

We should blame ourselves. We tried to 
get a hen to accept a wild duckling which had 
‘the speed and something like the colour of a vole 
/and the hen struck it down. Is it any use being 

sentimental about hens? Only if one indulges it 
with a chopper in one hand and a cooking pot 
in the other, after the blow has fallen. I done 
jwhether we shall see Timothy’s lke again. 
| Thinking of all the scratches he caused us to 
| suffer, the palpitations and heart-searchings, I 
| somehow hope that no one will call us on the 
telephone to say they have found another. 
If the message comes we have the answer: 
“Catch it yourself or come up and borrow the 
/gun and shoot it!” 
* * 
AM indebted to an Australian friend for 
sending me the Bulletin for Rangers of the 
Fauna Protection Panel for New South Wales, 
which describes some of the work of the fauna 
and flora societies in Australia and their. in- 
terest in the national parks movement. At 
first it might seem incongruous that in such a 
vast continent there should be any need for 
national parks. So much of the territory 
remains to be developed that a national park 
could, one might think, have little significance. 
National parks, however, are not always so bare 
_and devoid of wild life as some of our own. In 
America they are inhabited by deer and other 
native animals that would otherwise be less 
well provided for in tracts of country not so well 
supervised. It seems to me a forlorn hope that 
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“WHERE DOES THAT BIT GO?” 


our national parks might at the same time be 
nature reserves. Too many people want to use 
the areas, and the task of establishing wild life 
in them would be practically impossible. The 
wild life of the national parks in my part of the 
world consists mainly of predatory birds and 
animals, an odd and very wild partridge or 
grouse, the elusive wild goat and a few hares. 
The deer hasn’t been there almost since the 
days of the wolf, I think, and the cover—small 
scrub trees—that might have sheltered them is 
no longer there. 
* A * 

N New South Wales and other parts of Aus- 

tralia need for the protection of wild life 
was soon appreciated, and one of the great 
dangers to it was the outbreak of bush fires. 
Reports have shown that practically every bush 
fire is due to carelessness—small fires getting 
out of hand, cigarettes thrown out of cars and 
so on. Such fires almost always lead both to the 
destruction of plant life that can only with 
difficulty be replaced and to the loss of animals 
and birds normally inhabiting such localities. 
Rangers in these areas often have to feed and 
take care of the animals until the burnt-out 
territory recovers. The causes of fires in 
forestry and national-park areas in this country 
are, I think, identical. Notices about fire danger 
are posted every few hundred yards in planta- 
tions, and yet every year acres of young trees 
are destroyed. On the tops of higher hills there 
are look-out places so that watchers are able to 
give warning of fires as quickly as possible, but 
the very nature of things makes it almost 
impossible to apprehend those responsible. Like 
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John ‘Tarlton 


A LESSON IN SPLICING 


the litter lout, the fire-fiend takes himself off. 
If he stayed and used a brushwood broom to 
beat out the flames, he might be accused of 
having struck the match that lit the fire! 
* * 
* 

I SOMETIMES wonder how many small-scale, 

part-time farmers there are in the country. 
A joiner I used to know was also a farmer, 
publicans in the country frequently keep a cow 
or a pig, and possession of a small paddock has 
led many people to rent grazing, or start: 
keeping sheep, hens, goats and so on. 

A good deal of bacon, eggs and other food 
comes from those who farm on a pocket hand- 
kerchief, as it were. Our own efforts never 
quite got beyond poultry-keeping. We were 
persuaded to sell our surplus eggs to the grocer. 
The greengrocer, who had always been eager to: 
get the dessert pears, quickly appeared on the 
scene to buy them, and once we were asked to. 
supply lettuces to meet an order given to a 
neighbour, but we never bought a pig for the 
sty or got those sheep for the rough ground 
above the wood. I am afraid it was the thought 
of chasing the sheep and making pig swill that 
curbed our thoughts of farming—that and the 
memory of discomfort which the newcomer 
knows nothing about until he is up to his neck 
in the business. Once one has a pig and the 
responsibility of sheep the die is cast and one 
has embarked upon the sea of agriculture. Our 
schemes have always been on paper, like the 
Stock Exchange speculations of one of my 
friends, who might have made a million, he 
tells me, had he only picked up the telephone: 
and called his broker, long ago. 
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HE hay-cutter missed her by less than a 

foot. No doubt the old gods had some- 
thing to do with it. They have warded 

her kind for long enough. There she lay in the 
long grass, light-dappled, sandy-haired, leggy 
and helpless. A long ear cocked inquisitively as 
a bumble bee buzzed out of the fallen swathe 
like an indignant mayor from the ruins of his 
parlour. 

Large, sloe-coloured eyes, a bluish bloom 
upon them, eyes as big as marbles, regarded the 
world, the men and the clanking hay-cutter 
with Olympian calm. Nothing, one felt, could 
possibly disturb the timeless trust born of a 
bare week’s experience of this world. 

She lay not more than four feet out from 
the wood’s edge, warm in the sun. 

“Well, there’s a pretty little dear for you,’ 
said Frank, who farms these fields and loves his 
woods as his forbears did a century ago. 

He picked up the fawn, tenderl yas a 
woman with a new baby. Its long legs dangled, 
little hoofs shining black as jet in the sun. A 
half-squeak, half-whimper. Then the infant 
nuzzled the coat sleeve with a wet, black nose 
and snuggled down. All was still well with this 
new world. 

Her coat, silk-smooth, was clean as air, 
scentless. After all, if nature provides a mother 
who drops one in a bracken brake or a bed of 
meadow grass and there leaves one for an hour 
or more in between milk sucks, it must provide 
at least an insurance for young and innocent 
things. Hence the scentlessness of the nesting 
pheasant, the sitting partridge and the fallow 
fawn. 

Somewhere in that green tapestry of wood- 
lands which climb the low Essex hills and clothe 
the little valleys, there walked her missing 
mother. There are 60 or more fallow deer in 
those wocds, the secret of a few of us. 

Two hundred yards away, lorries and buses 
thunder on the main road, motor-cycles roar 
on their trail of peril and Cockneys drink ghastly 
drinks from coloured bottles at roadside shacks. 
Beyond the road, main-line trains thunder north. 
Less than 18 miles from the green aisles of the 
old woodland are the smells and wickedness of 
London. And still the deer are secret. 

The deer have been freemen of farms and 
woodland alike for 15 years—ever since the park 
palings were torn down during the war and 
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By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


FALLOW FAWN FOUND AT THE EDGE OF AN ESSEX FIELD. 
eyes regarded the world with Olympian calm” 


tanks and guns thundered under the stag-headed 
oaks whose fathers knew the deer, rufous red 
and glancing fallow, long before the Seven 
Kings of the Saxon Heptarchy met down the 
road not many miles away. That was 900 years 


THE FAWN WITH ITS FOSTER-MOTHER, A KERRY HILL EWE 


es 
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“Large, sloe- coloured 
ago or more. The ancestors of the little thing} 
which regarded us, nose twitching and ear 
flicking, were old inhabitants then. When the 
palings went down, her grandparents took to} 
the woods. The family have been there ever 
since. | 

Like the rabbits, they have their friends:} 
quiet country people who like to see live things | 
about. i 

“There’s enough food for all of us on the} 
land. I haven’t starved yet, nor my father) | 
before me. So live and let live, I say.” That is| 
the philosophy. | 

Occasionally a buck is shot. Sometimes) 
venison is on the farm-house dinner table. | 
Usually, when a deer takes too much of a fancy, | 
to the young apple trees in the orchard. 

“Now isn’t she a pretty little dear?” 
remarked Frank, tickling the fawn’s ears. “I 
see you coming out of the wood and was just, 
going to holler, when my eye lit on this little 
dear lying in the grass. Another foot and the 
cutter would have had her. They never move 
when they’re that young. Just lie there stock- 
still. Nature tells °em to be quiet and then no 
one will see ’em. That’s how we happened to 
cut the legs off just such a little ’un in this same | 
field a year ago. I had to shoot the poor little 
dear. But nor you, my beauty.” 

The fawn turned blue-black eyes of faith 
upon him. 

“Ate up a quarter acre of my young barley, 
your family did, t’other week,”’ Frank went on 
quizzically, rubbing the fawn’s throat gently. 
“But I shan’t miss it. The pigeons and rats do 
more damage than all the rabbits and deer put 
together. Be a hard old world if a pretty little 
dear or two couldn’t live in it, wouldn’t it, little 
’un? I’m taking you home to my missus.” 

He climbed into his truck, settled the fawn 
on his lap and started up that antediluvian 
chariot of war. It goes like a bomb and sounds 
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ike an air-raid. He acquired it in an immortal 
/leal for £80, a second-hand vacuum cleaner and 
4. side of pig, when pigs were hard to come by 
jand died darkly on dark nights. It rattled off, 
ja cataract of mechanical thunder, bucketing 
)Dver waves of grass pasture, visible relics of the 
‘days when the field was down to corn and 
ploughed on the seven-furrow “‘stetch.”’ 

The fawn, cupped in one huge hand, while 
its new parent drove with the other, showed no 
fear. It merely opened those wide eyes a milli- 
metre wider. Any well-behaved infant would 
do no less on its first motor-car ride. 

Charging over ridge and furrow like 
Boadicea about to assault Camulodunum, we 
crossed the main road and rattled up the 
“chase’’ to the farm-house. 

In the kitchen, on the scrubbed table, 
beneath the eyes of fox-masks grinning, the 

fawn found her legs a little awkwardly. 

A feeding-bottle filled with warm milk was 

| offered. She gave that half-whimper, half- 
squeak as the teat was pressed gently into her 
_mouth. The first drop of milk touched ‘her 
tongue. It was enough. She sucked eagerly. 

|The pint bottle was emptied, the blue-black 

| eyes narrowed—content. Feminine hands and 

| voice petted her. She took it with superb grace. 
| Fear was not in this world. 

Three hours later, when the stable clock 
chimed nine, the fawn was dumped in the back 

| seat of the car for a seven-mile drive. The 
stream of holiday traffic, lights, the ant-like 
| pavements of a market town, the roar of a train 
|} at a level crossing and the ecstasy of a ten- 
_ year-old daughter in a dressing gown were all 
Percotea with the same bland poise which 
_tefused to be stampeded by the hay-cutter or 
rattled by the battle-wagon. 

When Tan, a minute Manchester terrier, 
erupted from beneath a table with a volley of 
barks, the black nose gave no more than a 
moment’s twitch. 

The fawn was taken out of the truck, put 
in a loose box and bedded down on new hay. 
She settled down to sleep in the lee of a truss 
of hay as calmly as though the snort and stamp 
of a hunter in the next box and the smell of 
_ harness and horses were all part of the woodland 
‘world to which she should belong. 

Morning sun on the dewy lawn and a 
cautious peep through the loose-box window. 
She—for it is a female infant—had slept well 


TIME SHE STRADDLED HER RIDICULOUS LEGS, BENT HER HEAD AND 
WAS NUZZLING THE EWE’S UDDER” 


and waked happy, for she was jumping the hay 
bales like a steeple-chaser. 

Then came the great experiment. Would 
a ewe suckle her? If so, could the fawn on its 
long stilts of legs get down low enough to reach 
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the ewe’s udder? We all knew that a cow will 
suckle a fawn and that a nanny goat is nature’s 
own foster-mother, but although there are 
200 head of cattle on the farm, there are no 
goats. There were, however, a score or so of 
ewes which had recently had lambs. The first 
five ewes refused point-blank—with that stony- 
faced obstinacy of which sheep alone are 
capable—to have anything to do with this 
strange, dappled child of the woods with the 
enormous eyes, the elfin ears and straddling 
stilts of legs. Indeed, two sour-faced matrons 
showed every sign of being ready to murder the 
infant. 

The sixth, a Kerry Hillewe, who had lambed 
in March, had still milk in her udder and 
kindliness in her heart. She regarded the fawn 
with startled decorum. When it skipped 
towards her she shied a little. The fawn, 
however, has a way with her. She is all feminine 
charm and grace and pretty witchery. 

In no time she straddled her ridiculous 
legs, bent her head and was nuzzling the ewe’s 
udder. In a minute or so all was well. 

As I write, a fortnight later, foster-mother 
and adopted daughter are doing far better than 
anyone ever expected. The ewe has an air of 
perpetually startled pride; the fawn, on the 
other hand, accepts it all with the easy, airy 
grace of a bird-witted débutante. 

Meanwhile Tan, who is knee-high to a fox, 
has adopted the fawn as his own especial pride 
and charge. Woe betide man or beast who 
threatens that pretty infant when he is about! 

As for the farmer-owner of this strange 
trinity, he is the living quintessence of pure 
delight. Though lord of a thousand head of 
sheep and cattle, he had always cherished the 
dream that one day he would own a fallow fawn 
as a pet. Hence that drive to his farm on the 
night when the hayfield gave up its secret. 

That is why you will see a light in his eyes 
akin to bewitched enchantment. For the old 
gods still cast their spells, and who but Pan 
himself leaves those small hoof-marks in the 
farm-yard mud by the duck-pond? 

Illustrations: John Tarlton. 


TAN, THE MANCHESTER TERRIER, WHO IS “KNEE-HIGH TO A FOX,” HAS 
ADOPTED THE FAWN AS HIS SPECIAL CHARGE 
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ENGLISH CLOISONNE ENAMELS 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


Victorians of the 1860s. Drawing-room and 

boudoir glowed with the radiant brilliance 
of enamels and porcelains. The old Oriental 
cloisonné enamels had long been admired for 
superbly delicate craftsmanship and beauty of 
colour and design, but these had been too few 
to meet the demand and had remained costly 
treasures. It was left to the mid-19th-century 
Japanese to set about manufacturing cloisonné 
enamels on a commercial basis, sure of a long- 
term market with the ever-expanding middle 
classes furnishing their homes in pseudo-luxury. 
Success was immediate and several Europeans 
felt encouraged to attempt to rival the Oriental 
enamellers. In this they succeeded so far as 
brilliance of colour, technical perfection of sur- 
face and fineness of gilding were concerned, but 
not even remotely did they approach the 
exquisite shapes and designs of the Orient. 
Design was of necessity largely a matter of work- 
shop convenience. 

The first to experiment in this work was 
the Birmingham firm of Elkington and Co., 
founded in 1840 by G. R. Elkington when he 
patented his celebrated process of electro- 
plating. During the following quarter century a 
gigantic business was built up, employing almost 
two thousand people. Soon after Frederick 
Elkington had succeeded his father in 1855 he 


J victorian art came as a revelation to mid- 


became aware of the possibilities of competin; 

with the Japanese industrial enamellers bj 
utilising his available shaping presses and thi 

electro- ‘gilding process. 

First Elkington turned his attention te 
champlevé enamels, and at the London Exhibij 
tion of 1862 his productions caused surprise¢ 
interest and considerable admiration. In thes} 

. Elkington achieved his effect by cutting with q 
graving tool into the plate of metal, so as t¢ 
leave tiny walls projecting from the solid met 
background. The hollows thus formed wer¢ 
filled with enamel pastes of different colou 
displayed between the bordering lines of metal 
This method was best suited to broad ana 
uncomplicated patterns, and, although a skilfu; 
process, was less costly to carry out than the 
more elaborate cloisonné work. it 

Experiments were thereupon transferred t¢ 
the production of cloisonné enamels and exam 
ples were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition oj} 
1867. In Elkington’s clotsonné enamels the} 
colours were clean and clear, and not pitted 
with the specks found in Oriental commercia) 
enamels until the present century. The grounc) 
metal, too, was heavier and the gilding thicker) 
Elkington’s cloisonné enamels were no more} 
costly than those of Japan, where labour was 
cheap but the processes complicated and 
extremely wasteful in time. For instance, by 
old Oriental methods nearly ninety hours were i 
required to grind one ounce of enamel to flout) 
fineness, a process which Elkington did mech} 
anically in a small fraction of the time. In} 
Elkington’s work the basic forms were usually} 
in German silver, less frequently in silver or) 
copper, shaped by means of stamping presses} 
instead of being laboriously hand-raised. Gild- 
ing was quickly carried out by the electro- 
plating method; the Japanese gilded by the 
dangerous mercury process. | 

"By the 1870s cloisonné enamelling had been 
an established branch of English industrial art; 
vases, mirror-frames, clock-cases, candelabra, 
inkstands, bijou cabinets and other appoint- 
ments were made. Those made by Elkington 
were impressed beneath “ELKINGTON & CO 
LONDON,” sometimes with the addition of a 
date. The collector will also meet with 
unmarked examples believed to have been made 
by J. Hardman and Co., of Birmingham. Other 
marks to be noted are “ CHRISTOFLE ET CIE 
PARIS” and “BARBADIENNE PARIS,” 
both of whom had been former licensees of 
Elkington’s original electro-plating process. 

In 1876 George Augustus Sala wrote in an: 


In 1879 eee Tessas Se 
2,ENGLISH CLOISONNE ENAMELS SET IN GOLD, ALL IMPRESSED “ELKINGToN °SS2¥ 02 Bitmmenen Corsonné: "the Japanese 


: = seem to have lost the secret of the delicacy for 
& CO. LONDON.” Colours include shades of red, pink, green, blue, yellow, brown and grey which their enamels a hundred years ago eel 


aous. The Birmingham enamels 
w surpass, not only the enamels 
China and Japan, but the most 
ritorious specimens executed by 
idern French artists who have 
|yvoted themselves to the fabrica- 
/n of these exquisitely beautiful 
‘jicles.”’ Sala also noticed “the 
led young men and quick- 
B ierec young women employed 
) Elkingtons in the enamel pro- 
jsses: tracers, wire-benders, sol- 
rers, finishers.” 
Those who wish to collect 
jrmingham cloisonné will at once 
cognise examples by the un- 
lwed brilliance of the enamels 
id the typically English designs 
ch as never came out of Japan. 
potless vases were accompanied 
y ornate stands of brass, gilded 
id burnished. 
The term cloisonné is derived 
yom the French clotsons, and 
jifers to the partitioned areas in 
hich differently coloured enamels 
‘lay be retained so that they will 
jot fuse together during the firing 
‘rocess that fixes them to the 
ietal. These thin metal outline 
lates attached at right angles to 
ae metal background show as 
jelicate lines of metal separating 
ae colours and thus emphasising 
he pattern outline: 

The process of applying the 
loisonné was skilled and carried 
ut entirely by hand. The finest 
jriental examples were made in 
jure gold; others in pure silver; 
ome in copper. Copper and silver 
lave the disadvantage of oxidiz- 
ng when repeatedly raised to the 
lecessary temperature to fix the enamels. The 
jutline surfaces then become difficult to polish. 

The Elkington firm usually worked on a 
vase of German silver shaped by pressing or 

‘pinning. This was heavily gilded to prevent 
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OF CLOISONNE VASES MADE BY JAPANESE CRAFTSMEN IN THE ELKINGTON 
WORKSHOPS TO DEMONSTRATE THE PROCESS 


oxidization. No matter how often pure gold is 
heated, it never blackens in the process, and 
thus the gilding ensured that the surface of the 
enamel would not be marred by specks or flaws. 

A master drawing, developed with curved 


CLOISONNE ENAMEL ON A BASE OF GILDED GERMAN SILVER. 


Made by Elkington in Birmingham in the mid-1860s 


lines forming figures, animals, birds, flowers, 
foliage and so on, was traced on the gilded 
surface. Very thin gold or heavily electro- 
gilded wire measuring about .01 in. by .04 in. 
was shaped to this outline with jeweller’s 
tweezers and soldered into position to form the 
tiny walls to hold the enamel colours. The 
joints were touched with hard solder to make 
sure that they would not move during the 
firing of the enamels. 


Each colour was separately mixed into a 
fine paste and a thin coating spread in the 
appropriate cells by means of a small springy 
knife and a pointed tool. The enamel was 
forced into the tiny cells, and the craftsman 
had to make sure that no air bubbles were left 
in or beneath it. The piece was then fired in a 
muffle at a temperature of about 1,500 deg. F., 
the heat depending on the requirements of the 
particular colour applied. Until it was fired the 
powdered enamel usually displayed a greyish 
hue. The enamel shrank during cooling. 
Enamelling and firing were repeated three or 
four times until the final coat tended to heap up 
over the cloisons. As succeeding coatings were 
built up, the colour was often improved by 
working in different tones. Rich greens were 
produced by giving a first coat of light blue; 
then two deeper greens. The warmth of the 
gold plate enriched colours applied in this way. 
Each colour required in the design went through 
the same succession of processes, the enameller 
applying them in the order that ensured pro- 
gressively lower temperatures. 

The enamels were then stoned down to the 
level of the metal cloisons, a process carried on 
under running water until all mounds and 
depressions were removed. Smoothing was con- 
tinued with two or three grades of carborundum, 
all fine enough not to burr the edges of the 
metal, and the surface was finally polished with 
rotten stone and oil. The finished enamel still 
required gold plating. This, of course, affected 
only the delicate lines of metal and did not 
adhere to the enamels. The work emerged from 
the plating vats with a matt appearance, and 
polishing and burnishing were required to give 
the spectacular brilliance that has remained 
entirely unimpaired by a century of wear. 


Illustrations: 1, 3 and 4, Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery. 
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Written and Illustrated by 
MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


OMETIMES a pleasing colour association 
S happens by accident; but the best of all 
are always those which are the result of a 
carefully planned two-colour combination, with 
sometimes the addition of a third. 

One of the earliest harmonies in the year 
comes from the association of pale yellow- 
flowered rhododendrons with violet ones, as 
R. augustinii contrasted with R. campylo- 
cavpum. These two wild species have reasonably 
hardy forms that are little more delicate than 
the garden hybrids, for, fragile though they 
seem, both hold their display for some weeks in 
spite of the north-east winds prevalent in 
springtime. 

To enliven the garden landscape the addi- 
tion of a touch of soft flame colour is needed. 
This can be got successively from Mollis, Ghent, 
Knap Hill and indicum azaleas, and helian- 
themums and roses. On the side furthest away 
from the flame, a soft paie pink, such as is pro- 
vided by Azalea Hinomayo, is one of the hap- 
piest additions. 

Once one gets a liking for the violet and 
yellow scheme, there is no end to the succession 
possible right to the end of the flowering season. 
No sooner is the first over than it is repeated 


again and again by successively later-opening TWO RHODODENDRONS WHOSE COLOURS HARMONISE WELL EARLY IN TH 
i 


na 
j 

{ 

1 
members of the rhododendron family, for Ble YEAR. (Above) Rhododendron augustinii, which has yiolet blue flowers; (below) a pale yellow | 
Diamond synchronises with Unique, Dairy- variety, R. campylocarpum it 
maid or Butterfly, which are followed by the 
handsome blue-mauve Susan, contrasted with 
Moongold or Souvenir of W. C. Slocock. Still 
later, we have it again from the pale yellow 
Azalea Harvest Moon or Champagne with the 
old Rhododendron Purple Splendour, and finally, 
perhaps, in some rough place where a bank of 
‘common Rhododendron ponticum has been cun- 
ningly planted up to with tree lupins, whose 
intensely fragrant pale yellow flowers make the 
ponticum look positively blue. 

Other genera carry on the idea in various 
modified forms: a remarkably hardy hebe, or 
shrub-veronica, is Violet Snow, with violet 
spikes that fade to a clean white; this makes a 
pleasant scheme grouped with the yellow- 
flowered silverbush, or senecio, and that charm- 
ing little pompon polyantha rose Little Dorrit 
adds its soft pale salmon-pink in the most tell- 
ing manner. This trio, of course, will grow on 
limy soils where combinations other than the 
rhododendrons previously mentioned have to 
be used to achieve the effect earlier on. Cytisus 
praecox emerging from a carpet of dwarf peri- 
winkle mingled with Pulmonaria azuvea and 
sulphury yellow epimedium; Ceanothus impres- 
sus and Rosa cantabrigiensis ; the dwarf Hidcote 
Lavender with Helianthemum Wisley Primrose 
—these are some of the best arrangements to 
provide the effect on chalk. 

Gardens with favourable climates and acid 


soils can, later on, have a permanent display of every variation | 
of blue and yellow, with hydrangeas contrasted with Genist¢| 

virgata, Cytisus nigricans, senecio or Hypericum Hidcote, per) 
haps the most enjoyable being the exquisite Butterfly Blue o| 

Hydrangea Vibraye, with the clear yellow of Genista aethnensi;} 
above, acting as a thin lattice of shade to protect the hydranged 
flowers from excessive sun. The heavier, more violet-blue of é 
variety such as Altona seems to need the thicker, warmel 
yellow of the hypericum. 

It is in’ gardens where a cold climate or a limy soil pre- 
cludes the growing of the pale blue, deep blue and violet 
hydrangeas that we are apt to get an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of yellow around midsummer, Owing to the spectaculat 
qualities of the various members of the broom family which 
flower at this time. 

Under these circumstances we can bring in the gay scar- 
let, orange and yellow schemes which, in a limy garden, were 
probably effective earlier on with the orange, scarlet and 
yellow flowers of the little helianthemums that act as part- 
substitutes for the azaleas under such conditions. Spartium 
junceum, for instance, can be contrasted with one of the little 
multiflora pompon roses such as Paul Crampel or Golden 

Salmon Supérieure. 

Another effective foil to the excess of yellow comes 
from feathery or lacy white flowers. Solid masses of 
white are not effective, because they appear to make 
a hole in the landscape, so to speak, instead of providing 


BRIGHT YELLOW SPARTIUM JUNCEUM, WHICH GOES WELL 
WITH LITTLE MULTIFLORA POMPON ROSES 
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Nivangea paniculata praecox, H. 
floribunda (A.M. 1953), Phil- 
Iphus Belle Etoile and Dewtzia 
huenensis corymbiflova are all 
nirable when used in this way. 
t the white alone is not enough. 
! need the addition of another 
png .colour such as the blood- 
Rose Donald Prior, or the flame 
our of one of the little pompon 
es. 

|| It is a curious fact that for 

Wour in the garden landscape 

mn the best of the new floribunda 

les, such as United Nations, 
niny Cricket, Sundance and 
rtrud Westphal, are much less 
ective than the pompons which 
zy are supposed to have super- 
led. This is, I think, because the 

[ribundas attempt such a long 

‘ison of flower that they are able 

| show only a few blobs of bloom 

| any one time, whereas the 
|mpons do not. start until early 
ly, and thus provide a much 
jore concentrated flower effect. 


A SHRUB THAT GIVES A SOFT ORANGE 
COLOUR: RHODODENDRON INDICUM 
MACRANTHUM 


hot dry bank. They contrast well perhaps 
because both colours, though apparently so 
different, are impure, so to speak. The pink 
carries the blue tone of Tyrian Rose and the blue 
of the hebe is reddened to the aptly named 
Veronica Violet. Another of these harmonious 
purple-based arrangements comes from the 
magenta Hibiscus syyiacus Woodbridge with the 
Aster Violet of Caryopteris clandonensts. 

The pale Petunia Purple of heather is one of 
the most difficult colours to enliven by the 
apposition of another. The addition of white- 
and pink-flowered heathers and of a deep purple 
heath, such as Evica cinerea, does bring about a 
great improvement, but the general tone is still 
rather dull. The wild form of E. cinerea flowers 
in August, whereas the crimson, pink and white 
varieties flower much earlier, the crimson FE. c. 
coccinea, for example, being often over by the 
end of June. Thus it is not possible to achieve 
a mixture of the deeper Petunia Purple of this 
heath with the brighter and paler colours of its 
own kindred. It looks well enough, however, 
with the fuchsias and hydrangeas that are out 
at the same time. 


RHODODENDRON 
SUSAN, THE BLUEST OF 
THE HARDY HYBRIDS 


Many are prejudiced against 

em because they have seen 
Junattractive concentrations 
‘of just one kind of these 
‘little roses quite unrelieved 
by other plants — unimag- 
jimatively planted as though 
jone were laying down lino- 
Jeum. 

But when they take their 
[proper place among other 
flowering shrubs, oneisamazed 
at what colourful and shapely 

ittle bushes they make. In- 
| deed, it would be hard to find 
/a colour more welcome in the 
garden landscape at all times 
than the soft warm salmon 
pink of Rose Coral Cluster or 
Little Dorrit, and one of our 
happiest accidental combina- 
tions was where these little 
roses neighboured the pale 
yellow tree lupins which, 
earlier on, had contrasted so 
effectively with the purple 
hododendrons. 

Another pleasing colour a : 
combination arose from Cistus ; ; : 

Silver Pink and Hebe Blue SHRUBS OF WIDELY CONTRASTING COLOURS. (Left to right) Red Hydrangea Ami Pasquier; yellow 
Gem growing together on a Hypericum Hidcote; vivid blue Hydrangea G..Kuhnert 
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B: the time these words appear the Canadian 

amateur championship, which we are now 
attending at Winnipeg, will be a memory 
and the British Walker Cup team will be girding 
itself on the eve of the engagement with the 
Americans at Minikahda. 

It would be foolish to attempt a forecast of 
the match at this range and I am not going to 
try, for as yet there has been no opportunity of 
Ww atching the Americans and it is a matter of sad 
history that the form of British teams before the 
match is little criterion of their ultimate perfor- 
mance. It goes without saying that the American 
side will be strong, almost certainly too strong 
for the British, because, in spite of the recent 
habit of leading American amateurs to turn pro- 
fessional, there remains a vast reserve of strength 
from which their sides can be chosen. Thus, 


GENERAL VIEW FROM THE 8th TEE OF MINIKAHDA GOLF-COURSE, 
BEGINS TO-MORROW 


although the names of most of the American 
team may be unfamiliar to British readers, it 
cannot be assumed that they are not highly 
efficient performers. 

As I write on this golden Sunday morning 
the tour of the British side is only three days 
old, but Gerald Micklem has already expressed 
satisfaction with the form in practice. The St. 
Charles golf-course, which lies on the fringe of 
this untidy sprawling city, makes an ideal 
beginning to the preparations, for it has much in 
common with a great many North American 
courses, without their measure of severity. It 
winds its sleek flat way amid gentle wooded 
pasture land within the curves of a brown river. 
Its main feature is, of course, the trees, but so 
generous are the fairways that even those whose 
driving varies between considerable margins 
need not be unduly alarmed on the tees. The 
British, therefore, have been able to hit their 
shots with confidence from the outset, and the 
process of accustoming themselves to the rich 
grass on fairways and greens, the large ball and 
the unusual atmosphere has been uncomplicated 
by fearsome conditions. There is no doubt that, 
no matter what their performance in the cham- 
pionship may be, this sojourn in Canada will 
have been immensely worthwhile, for Mini- 
kahda will not seem so strange. 

On my way to Winnipeg I spent,the better 
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ALL SET FOR THE WALKER CUP 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


part of a still summer morning at Minikahda, 
which came as balm to the spirit after the blare 
of that extraordinary carnival of golf at Tam 
O’ Shanter, near Chicago. Minnesota is one of 
the most beautiful me the northern United 
States. It is a land of rolling wooded hills and 
innumerable lakes.and not far from Minikahda 
is the huge expanse of Minnetonka and the 
creek of Minnehaha—lovely old Indian names 
which gave Longfellow his inspiration for 
Hiawatha. The golf- -course stands proudly amid 
the woods Above Lake Calhoun and across its 
shining stillness the summits of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul rise like a mirage against the skies. 
Here on this peaceful hill golf has been 
played for more than half a century, which to 
the American mind is a not inconsiderable time. 
Here in 1916 Chick Evans, one of the great old 


MID 


masters of American golf, won the Open Cham- 
pionship with a score of 286, which was not sur- 
passed for twenty years. Here, many years 
later, R. T. Jones achieved one of his most com- 
manding victories in the Amateur Championship 
and they still talk of the spoon shot which he 
laid dead by the ninth hole—a stroke which 
must have destroyed any last vestige of hope 
that Evans, his opponent in the final, might 
have had. Minikahda has known its great day Ss 
and now once more an occasion is upon it, for 
this is the first time the Walker Cup match has 
been played west of Chicago. 

A golfer from Britain, inexperienced in 
American courses, would find himself a victim of 
conflicting emotions at Minikahda. Perhaps the 
strongest impression of all, apart from the super- 
lative, almost unreal, condition of the turf and 
the greens, which roll like silken emerald carpets 
between the trees, would be of the remarkable 
lack of balance in the length of the holes. The 
course, by standards of the modern ball, is not 
long. It measures only 6,550 yards, and yet over 
2,000 of these are expended in four long holes. 
There are four short holes, one of which, the 
eighth, is 230 yards, and thus the majority of the 
remainder are neither one thing nor the other. In 
fact, no fewer than six greens can be reached 
with a drive and short pitch. Unfortunately, 
four of these complete the course, so that the 
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finish becomes the weakest I have ever seet 
a match of thisimportance. There are only 
par four holes which require a second shot of & 
length. ' 
The greatest test that Minikahda offers 
that of straight driving, and in this it is qui 
uncompromising, for many of the fairw ays a 
lined by woods, not trees alone, and the e i 
drive will cost at least a stroke. The fairwaj 
are no more than forty yards wide and, after! 
strip of light rough six feet across, comes 
thick, which is rich, clinging and unyieldt 
There will be no long irons or woods played 
he rough at Minna. and this, of course, is 4 
it should be. ' 
If one pfesupposes straight driving, § 
scoring should be low and, although the par ca 
not be made less than 71, if a professional evel 


VNEAPOLIS, WHERE THE W. ALKER ( CUP MATCH 
| 
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were played there a great many scores would 

in the low sixties. The British will have to think) 
in terms of threes at many holes, for the beauti-} 
ful greens will hold any length of iron shot. They 
Ww. ill have to pitch accurately, hole out uncom-=| 
monly well and, almost above all, drive straight. 
The ten days at St. Charles will not have exer- 
cised their driving, but it will have given in- 
valuable experience of hitting iron shots up to} 
the flag and of playing from shallow sand traps. 
Hardly a single bunker at Minikahda could be 
classified as “deep and most of them are set) 
aside from the greens, so the shot out is of that’ 
awkward length of 20 to 40 yards without the 
aid to perspective of a bank to play over. 

This, then, is the background to the eighth 
visit of a British side in search of the Walker 
Cup. Not since the match at the Garden City a 
quarter of a century ago have more than three: 
points been won from the Americans on this™ 
side of the Atlantic. If Micklem’s team improves 
upon this it will have done splendidly, for most 
thinking people are not expecting victory, how-_ 
ever much they may be hoping for it. All that- 
can reasonably be asked is that the golf of the - 
British maintains the great promise in tech- 
nique and character which it has shown in the 
past year or so. And then, perhaps, in 1959° 
hope of vanquishing the Americans may not be 
in vain. 


| 
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ARAMSTONE 
N order to further the excellent work of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient 
/| Buildings, Country Lire has agreed to 
blish from time to time lists.of threatened 
ildings which deserve to be saved and might 
wll be saved if a purchaser or user could be 
ind. No property will be included in the list 
less the Society has already tried every avail- 
jle means of finding a buyer. Hence this 
peal to a wider public will in many cases be 
al, and urgent action is essential. Readers 
'ji0 are interested either in purchase or in 
|) iking practical suggestions for an alternative 
e should write direct to the Secretary of the 
\iciety at 55, Great Ormond-street, London, 
.C.1, and not to Country Lire. It should 
30 be made clear that we cannot undertake to 
jclude properties which have not been nom- 
jated by the Society itself. 
"The last list, which was the fourth to be 
iblished, appeared in our issue of January 24. 
|jaree houses that were described and illustrated 
ien have still not found users. They are 
ourne Park, a notable Queen Anne house near 
anterbury, Kent; Heath House, a 17th-century 
ailding at Leintwardine, Herefordshire; and 
jjowsham Hall, a Jacobean and Georgian house 


: 
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HOUSE, KINGS CAPLE, HEREFORDSHIRE. (Right 
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THREATENED BUILDINGS 


near Malton, Yorkshire. The Minister of Housing 
and Local Government has made a_ building 
preservation order for Bourne Park, as he con- 
siders that “further time should be made 
available to see whether satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made for the future use of the 
house.”” Unless and until this order is revoked 
the house cannot be demolished. The Minister 
has, however, recently given permission for 
Howsham Hall to be demolished, and this fine 
house can be saved only if a purchaser is found 
immediately. 

The fifth list is as follows: 

Aramstone House, Kings Caple, Here- 
fordshire. An 18th-century house of red brick 
with stone dressings, containing a fine staircase, 
panelling and chimney-pieces. It has a hall and 
three reception rooms, five large bedrooms on 
the first floor and seven smaller bedrooms on 
the second. The owner has applied for per- 
mission to demolish it, but would be prepared 
to lease it if a tenant could be found. 

Somerset Lodge, Petworth, Sussex. 
An important and little altered stone house 
built in 1653. It contains its original stone 
chimney-pieces, an excellent 17th-century stair- 
case rising from the basement to the attics and 


No. 7, CHURCH COTTAGES AT THE EAST ENTRY TO THE MAIN STREET OF GOUDHURST, 
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) SOMERSET LODGE, PETWORTH, SUSSEX 


a number of rooms lined with 17th-century 
panelling. Somerset Lodge is in danger of 
demolition, but in the Society’s opinion it is 
eminently worthy of preservation, and, although 
it is in need of considerable repair, there is a 
possibility that the Historic Buildings Council 
would make a grant towards the cost. The 
owner would give a long lease of the property. 

No. 7, Church Cottage and the Old 
Lime House, Goudhurst, Kent. A picturesque 
group of 17th-century brick and tile buildings 
in the Kentish vernacular near the church at the 
east entry to the main village street. The 
property is in good condition and would need 
little alteration to make it comply with modern 
living conditions. The Society has prepared a 
scheme for restoration which it would make 
available to anyone who considers buying the 
property. 

The Bell and Steelyard Inn, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. An interesting timber-framed 
house built about 1550 and retaining its steel- 
yard—one of the two remaining steelyards still 
in situ—overhanging the road. The property, 
which is being offered for £1,500, needs modern 
facilities, but it is estimated that the cost of 
adaptation and decoration would not be great. 


2 
KENT. (Right) THE BELL 
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AND STEELYARD INN, WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK 
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remember the greatest Test Match vic- 

tory of all time—England 903 for seven 
(the present Sir Leonard Hutton 364), Australia 
201 and 123; England won by an innings and 
579 runs. That was the match when A. Wood, 
the Yorkshire and England wicketkeeper, 
returned to the pavilion after his innings, 
with the total 876 for seven, and remarked: 
“Just like me, getting out in a crisis!” 

I thought of that nineteen-year-old occasion 
after watching the West Indians going down 
to defeat last ‘Saturday by an innings and 237. 
The ground was the same, Kennington Oval, 
yet how different the circumstances. On the 
“feather bed’ of 1938 the Australians W. J. 
O'Reilly and L. Fleetwood-Smith, perhaps the 
two greatest spin bowlers of their generation, 
could get nothing out of the wicket and between 
them took four for 476; on the brown marl- 
topped surface of 1957 two spinners of a dif- 
ferent sort, G. A. R. Lock and J. C. Laker, 
gathered in during two West Indian innings 
sixteen wickets for 125. The English batting 


| oe cricket follower of over thirty will 


COWDREY FIELDING A SHOT BY 


of 1938 was superior admittedly to that of the 
recent losers at the Oval, but this does not 
nearly account for the enormous contrast. 
The wicket at the Oval last week did not 
markedly deteriorate from the first day onwards. 


It was no use to fast bowlers at any stage, and ' 


it took spin throughout. Our batsmen and our 
bowlers knew how to use the surface; their 
rivals did not—hence the enormous margin of 
victory. One must sympathise with the beaten 
side in their handicap. 

The Oval obviously has changed from 
1938, but neither there nor elsewhere have we 
managed the perfect Test Match wicket this 
summer—a surface fast and durable, on which 
the batsman can make strokes and the bowler 
generate pace and fizz off the pitch; one more- 
over which does not encourage spin until the 
third or fourth day. That sort of surface is 
good for the watcher, too; he would not have 
to endure the dreary cricket to which the 
West Indian batsmen Asgarali and Sobers 
were reduced in the first innings. They made 
the one stand worthy of the name—61 towards 
the miserable total of 89—but it took them 
nearly two hours and at one time there were 
eight successive maiden overs. All this goes 
against the grain of a side of cricketers who 
love to go out for their shots. Taking it all 
through this was an undesirable surface on 
which to present a Test Match. 

All this need not detract from appreciation 
of the merits of a wonderful English side, cer- 
tainly the greatest we have had since the war in 
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POINTERS FOR THE NEXT TEST MATCHES. 


SOBERS 


By ARTHUR HARGRAVE 


all departments of the game, especially in its 
bowling equipment for all sorts and conditions 
of playing surface. The chief factors in the 
winning of this match were P. E. Richardson’s 
107 and T. W. Graveney’s 164 in the English 
innings, totalling 412; and Lock’s 5 for 28° and 
6 for 20 in the two sorry West Indian displays 
worth 89 and 86, each a new low record against 
England. 

Not long ago a Test Match in which P. B. H. 
May, M. C. Cowdrey andes E. Batley com- 
tributed only three runs between them would 
have been written off as lost. This time these 
failures — Bailey’s was a run-out — scarcely 
seemed to matter. Richardson, the Rev. D. S. 
Sheppard and Graveney had brought up a 
handy 238 for two before they began. If Shep- 
pard cannot be induced to go to Austr. lia in the 
winter of 1958-59 then the series against New 
Zealand here next summer should be used to 
consolidate an opening partnership between 
Richardson and someone else. Personally I 


OFF LOCK DURING THE WEST 
INDIANS’ SECOND INNINGS IN THE FINAL TEST MATCH AT THE OVAL. The 
excellent English fielding has been an outstanding feature of this year’s Test Matches 


should begin with M. J. Stewart, the young 
Surrey opener. 
Bailey throughout the match did not score 


a run, bowl an over or make a catch—an 
experience new to him and one never likely to 
be repeated. 

Looking to the immediate future as well 
as the immediate past, I should say that the 
most gratifying feature of the series now over 
is the fact that Graveney has discovered him- 
self; he realises now that he can bat just as 
well for England as for Gloucestershire. His 
“‘duck’’ in the second Test has been followed by 
258 and 28 not out in the third, 22 in the fourth 
and 164 in the fifth. This after losing his 
place in the England side against Australia at 
home last summer and being dropped from the 
South African tour altogether. Another ‘‘duck’’ 
against West Indies and he would very likely 
neve vanished from Test Match cricket for 
ever as having the “wrong temperament”’ for 
it. How ereat would have been the tragedy: 
how sad our deprivation in no longer being 
able to watch in action for England the one 
batsman able to rival May himself for elegance 
of stroke. Once J. M. Parks, of Sussex, twelfth 
man in the Oval match, can be established in 
Test cricket, and a permanent partner found 
for Richardson, we shall have a bunch of 
batsmen indeed. 

There is nothing more curious in current 
cricket than the ins and outs of Lock in the 
selectors’ favour. He and the Yorkshireman, 
J. H. Wardle, have alternated in the England 
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side as our left-hand spinner. Last win 
South Africa Lock was chosen for only th 
Test, and then only because Wardle 
injured. Against the West Indies this seasi 
Wardle has had only one Test Match, Lo 
three. The reason for the change is that 
English wickets give more help to ae 
did the South African “shirt fronts,”’ 
Wardle’s ability to beat batsmen throne 
air rather than off the ground was so val 
On the Oval wicket last Friday and Satur 
the ability of Lock, bowling at a speed pla 
him in the brisk medium pace category, 
“push the ball through” on the slow su 
accounted for his superiority to Ramadhin 
the other side. The West Indian’s figures in ¢ 
innings were 4 for 107 compared with Loc 
for 28 and 6 for 20. 
Old hands lament to me at times thea 
game nowadays has no “personalities” su 
used to enliven cricket fields in the brave dé 
of old. In reply I give Lock as one of n 
examples. Possibly only a minority of 
reading this article have seen him in actio 
a tall, square-shouldered fellow with diminis 
red hair, rugged countenance and ru 
demeanour. As he walks on to the field ¢ 
would suspect him of clumsiness; in fact h 4 
the quickest of ‘‘benders’’ when the ball | 
flying near him. His quickness and certain 
a catcher close to the bat of high-velocity crick 
balls leave his fellow-players gasping. Recent 
I heard some of the Middlesex players descri 
his catching powers as “almost immoral” 
he had taken J. D. Robertson, behind that 
batsman’s hip pocket, from a high-veloci 
stroke off the thick portion of the bat. 
Let the unwary batsman lift a foot 
hitting the ball Lock’s way and the ball con 
back to the wicketkeeper like a _ bul 
from a machine-gun. Add to his bowling a 
fielding the fact that Lock is a useful 
improving batsman and there seems ever 
reason to believe that his reinstatement in 1 
England side will be prolonged. I often t 
that that truculent manner of his on the fie 


sight of an opponent, is nothing more than 
“act’’ concealing a sense of humour and 
fundamental friendliness. 

The West Indians have lost three T 
matches on the third day, all of them by 
innings. The two games they have drawn 
been drawn unfavourably. But let us remem 
this; their record against the counties is 0 
standing. Not a match to date has been I 
apart from the Tests. Surrey would in 
probability have won their first match agai 
them had there been time. The same applies 
Middlesex. Warwickshire, the only county t¢); 
beat the 1950 West Indies ‘side, were well placec}, 
this time. But in the main the performan 
against the counties were so creditable that o 
wondered why the side went so badly to pie 
in the Test Matches. They were capable 
better things. If by some happy magic they} 
could begin their tour all over again in wart 
weather, on dry fast wickets the story would 
utterly different. 

After the fifth Test Match only two games 
against counties remained to be played—against 
Kent at Canterbury in the current week a 
against Lancashire at Blackpool on September 4 
In addition there were appearances at t 
Hastings and Scarborough Festivals and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—against the Minor Counti 

An English side is due to go to the W 
Indies in the winter of 1959-60, but not until 
1963 will another West Indian side visit England. 
By then, one suspects, most of the senior mem- 
bers of the present party and certainly the cap- 
tain, J. D. Goddard, will have ceased to play vy 
cricket, or at any rate first-class cricket. The| 
“three W’s,” Worrell, Weekes and Walcott, 
are young enough by English standards for | 
another tour here for they are now in their early | 
thirties. But English cricketers usually last 
longer in the field than players from hotter 
climates, and we may have said a reluctant 
farewell to them. The younger ones, like Sobers’ 
and Smith, will be here again, their promise 
ripened. We look forward to the next meeting. 


“§)iST week-end, on Friday evening and 
a Saturday afternoon, the Russian athletes 
“4 é carried out their promise to return to the 
“te City for a full international match 
'yveen Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 
t one here was foolish enough to expect a 
6S ish victory, but the fixture was generally 
»|;omed as a thoroughly sporting venture and 
~f optimists were justified in hoping that our 
|, at least would hold their own on the track. 


m | | There, in fact, we did much better than we 
%\ any right to expect. It even ranked as a 
= mph to win seven of the running events— 
“¢} with the first two men home—and to gain 
«nd place in the steeplechase and 10, 000 
res behind two such masters as S. Rzhishin 
%) the apparently still invincible Vladimir 
jis. The latter already was a hero at the 
“jite City, and his popularity had not waned 
site his two victories at the Melbourne Games, 
“‘/ugh little had been heard of him since then. 
When, on this occasion, Kuts appeared on 
‘) second day, stories about his stomach 
“|/aent were easily believed, for he had clearly 
#/d a little and put on a good deal of weight 
s)well. But his legs were as sturdy and his 
f rt as sound as ever, and so was the cheery 
H iting spirit everyone had come to admire. 
* was not quite the Kuts who had replaced 
“opek as a world figure, but he still was good 
*)ugh to win by nearly 100 yards in a time 
vich, 1f nearly 43 seconds slower than his own 
»\rld best, was a British all-comers record. 

| Kuts earned as well as enjoyed his ovation, 

1), having established—as usual—a command- 

1; lead, he showed perfect judgement in doing 

| ike enough, but no more, to hold ata respectful 

“tance his only serious challenger in the 

‘sing stages. This was G. Knight, of the 

lsex Beagles, the new A.A.A. champion over 
= miles. Knight was racing not only against 
jits but against another Russian with a credit- 
«le record as well as the impressive name of 
sukov. For four-fifths of the way, Zhukov 
med easily able to keep Knight at his heels, 
just alongside, but suddenly Knight raced 
iht ahead into the second place, and there he 
‘nourably remained until the finish. Knight, 
1), deserved his ovation, for he had fairly left 
.ukov standing and set up a personal time 
ich was nearly half a minute faster than 
-ything he had achieved before and, indeed, 
id been bettered only by Pirie and Norris 
jaong British athletes. 

Many, of course, would have liked to see Pirie 
| action once more against Kuts, but Pirie in 
jis match, and at this latest crisis in his career, 
As concentrating upon a “‘come-back”’ in the 
/)00 metres, in which he was running as the 
jrtner of no less a person than G. D. Ibbotson 
ainst at least one Russian of the first water in 
| Bolotnikov. 

Partners Ibbotson and Pirie remained up to 
e start of the last lap, each close at the heels 
Bolotnikov. Then Ibbotson. went into the 
jad followed by Pirie, who all along, it had 
emed to many, had been running more easily 
jan the man who, unwisely, perhaps—very 
uch like Pirie himself a year or so ago—had 
jen subjecting his stamina to the severest test 
|7 running here, there and everywhere, with a 
|inimum amount of time between races. 
Ibbotson, no doubt, is physically stronger 
j1d temperamentally sounder than Pirie, but 
jiere were distinct signs on this occasion that 
me of his wonderful reserves of strength had 
ten expended unduly. At any rate, Pirie in 
jm passed Ibbotson in the straight, and won 
}cisively in a time which was some 21 seconds 
‘itside his own world record. 

The crowd, most of whom had rather written 
irie off as a champion, made generous amends 
their loss of belief in a great runner, if 
atic personality. 

The first half of the match came as a 
ary pleasant surprise to the crowd which 
ad assembled on Friday evening, though one 
els bound to add that the British girls were 
good deal less successful than the men. In two 
f the three Field events, we were rather out- 
assed, but only by superb opponents. In the 
fammer, there was an outstanding effort by 
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V. KUTS (RUSSIA) WINNING THE 10,000 

METRES IN THE ATHLETICS MATCH 

BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 

RUSSIA AT THE WHITE CITY. His time 

of 29 mins. 13-2 secs. was the fastest recorded 
for this race in Britain 


the young M. J. Ellis, who became the first 
Briton to pass the 200-ft. mark. Ellis’s throw 
of 205 ft. 9 ins. easily beat his own best and, 
though nearly 7 ft. behind the winning throw by 
M. Krivonosovy, like it, beat the previous British 
all-comers record. In the High Jump, one’s 
optimism would have had to soar fantastically 
to expect any British competitor to beat two 
Russians each of whom had cleared 7 ft. in his 
own country. As it was, both Kashkarov and 
Stepanov reached 6 ft. 11} ins., which was more 
than enough for another British all-comers 
record. 

On the track, our present lack of outstand- 
ing sprinters brought about a decisive defeat in 
the 100 metres and one rather less disappointing 
in the 4 x 100 metres relay. After that, British 
running fairly came into its own. In the 
400 metres, no doubt we were fortunate to meet 
an Ignatyev who was out of match-practice and 
so unable to withstand the challenge of both 
Higgins and Salisbury in the closing stages. 

Over hurdles, at the same distance, the 
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THE RUSSIAN ATHLETES’ VICTORY 


By O. L. OWEN 


success of T. S. Farrell, of Liverpool, in oppo- 
sition to the famous Lituyev, was even more 
remarkable. Farrell won excitingly by a foot in 
51.1 secs., which was the fastest time ever 
achieved by a British low hurdler. It was not 
surprising that the Russians selected Farrell as 
the recipient of the cup they had decided to 
award for the best performance against them. 

There were some anxious moments in the 
1,500 metres before K. Wood, who had been 
content to run fourth almost up to the bell, 
suddenly spurted into a substantial lead and 
stayed there. Hewson, who obviously was not 
fit, had just previously looked over his shoulder 
appealingly to Wood, who thereupon timed his 
effort so well that the Russians were completely 
confounded. Wood and Hewson showed excellent 
tactics in forcing two unwilling Russians to set 
the pace and then shadowing them closely. 

The British victory in the 5,000 metres no 
doubt was the “crowning mercy” on Friday 
evening, but those of Farrell and Wood also 
were calculated to make the Russians respect 
British running. In the steeplechase, Disley ran 
smoothly, but never looked like overtaking 
Rzhishin, while Shirley, who was completely 
out of form, finished last. The victory of Diane 
Leather over her old opponent, Nina Otkalenko, 
and another excellent runner in E. Ermolaeva, 
in the Women’s 800 metres, was another very 
satisfying spectacle. This victory also came 
about through a cleverly timed effort. 

The British men were no more than 
10 points down on Friday, but it was generally 
recognised that the Saturday programme 
promised less well, and so it proved. In the end, 
the Russians won the men’s match by 119 points 
to 93, which still represented a marked improve- 
ment upon the result of the first match. 

On Saturday, there were three notable 
British successes on the track. Disaster had 
threatened when D. J. N. Johnson had to with- 
draw from the 800 metres through an injury 
sustained in “warming up,” but his reserve, 
M. A. Rawson, rose magnificently to the occa- 
sion, and so in a lesser degree did M. A. Farrell, 
the Birchfield Harrier. Similarly, in the 
110 metres Hurdles, P. B. Hildreth and 
C. D. Carrington got away so swiftly that 
they beat two Russians whose best times 
foreshadowed a very different result. We ended 
up with a good victory in the 4 x 400 metres 
relay. 

In the Pole Vault, G. M. Elliott did well 
to clear the same height as the Russian winner, 
but, of course, there was nothing in the Field 
to compare with the almost staggering javelin 
throw of 271 ft. 114 ins. by V. Kuznetsov, not 
to mention that of 263 ft. 10 ins. by his com- 
panion V. Tsibulenko. These things have to be 
seen to be believed. Yet the world record throw 
by the Norwegian Danielsen at Melbourne 
reached 281 ft. 23 ins.! 


P. B. Hildreth 


110 METRES HURDLES. 
(Great Britain), the winner, is the second from the right 
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Concerning the work done at Stowe in the 1760s and 1770s by the mysterious Signor Borra—probably 
Giovanni Battista Borra—who emerges as « figure of some tmportance. 


SHADOWY figure indeed is that 
A Signor Borra who appears in 

English architecture at one place only. 
Almost everything we know about his work 
is derived from the little Stowe guides that 
were printed by Seeley in Buckingham— 
chiefly the editions of 1763 and 1788. Almost 
everything we know about the man is con- 
tained in one sentence in the guide for 1797. 
He was “‘architect to the late King of Sar- 
dinia.”’ Britton and Brayley, who repeat this 
phrase in their Beauties of England and Wales, 
have nothing to add. 

But speculation has something to work 
on, nevertheless. A certain G. B. Borra, an 
Italian draughtsman otherwise known as 
Torquilino, went out with Robert Wood and 
his English friends to Asia Minor in 1750, 
made surveys, and provided the drawings for 
the notable work they produced on return, 
The Ruins of Palmyra. His sketch-book sur- 
vives, and was discussed by Mr. T. M. Clarke 
in the Architectural Review for March, 1947. 
“He may also be identical,” says Mr. Clarke, 
“with a Giovanni Battista Borra, active in 
Turin in the 1760s and 1770s.” That seems 
likely enough. And when we learn from the 
Stowe guide of 1788 that the rich door-case 
of the south portico and its “ceiling in three 
departments’’ were derived from Palmyra, 
identity seems to be established. There could, 
‘however, be two members of the same family 
involved. Borra appears to have been Lord 
Temple’s resident architect or clerk of the 
works for a longish period, perhaps ten or 
fifteen years. Let us begin by reviewing his 
established undertakings at Stowe. They are 
few enough—as Seeley records them—and 
were for the most part alteration jobs. 

About 1719 Vanbrugh had introduced a 
charming and spirited rotondo into Bridg- 
man’s half-geometrical gardens, at a key point 
where several lines converged (Fig. 1). It had 
a hemispherical dome and was probably a 
twin to the surviving rotondo at Duncombe, 
in Yorkshire, almost certainly by Vanbrugh, 


3.—ONE OF THE TWIN LAKE PAVILIONS. 


(Middle) 4.GIBBS’S 
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SIGNOR BORRA AT STOWE | 


By LAURENCE WHISTLER 


1—THE ROTONDO AT 
VANBRUGH ABOUT 1719. What is probably a replica survives at Duncombe, Yorkshire 
(Right) 2—THE ROTONDO AS RECONSTRUCTED BY BORRA BEFORE 1763. Dea 


entablature and capitals were all newly designed 


STOWE, 


too. By 1763 all the geometry had gone, the 
gardens were landscaped, rolling, fluid in \ 
font and Borra had substituted a flatter, 


more tranquil dome (Fig. 2), since when the 
rotondo has looked as perfectly at home in 
the new gardens as formerly it did in the old. 
In fact he virtually re-created it, replacing 
the entablature and altering the capitals. 
Nothing of Vanbrugh survives but the mere 
ten shafts of the columns—and of course the 
initial inspiration. 

About 1719, or earlier, Vanbrugh had 
provided two plain Doric porticos close 
together at the south entrance to the gardens. 
(They are credibly ascribed to Vanbrugh by 
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IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, AS DESIGNED BY) 


Though originally built by Vanbrugh, they 
DESIGN FOR THE TWIN BOYCOTT PAVILIONS, ABOUT 1728 (?). (Right) 5.—ONE OF THE BOYCOTT 
PAVILIONS WITH THE DOME AND LANTERN SUBSTITUTED BY BORRA 


Lord Cobham’s nephew, Gilbert West, writt 
in 1732. The ascription to Kent dates onl} 
from 1797, and is unacceptable on severa 
counts.) By 1763 the great south vista hag 
been broadened, and Borrarebuilt the portico! 
farther apart (Fig. 3). He raised them o 
steps, deepened them, and provided a lodgi 
behind one of them. He fluted the column 
and added full enrichments to frieze an 
cornice, in the spirit of the Classical revival 
Therefore these lake pavilions, too, were vir 
tually new buildings. Reflected in the water: 
of the lake they are perfectly conceived 

points of interest in the middle distance, a | 
way to the Corinthian arch. 


were virtually designed afresh by Borra. 
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About 1728 Gibbs provided a pair of 
vilions on a hill-top to guard the western 
jitrance to the gardens (Fig. 4). They were 
\lled the Boycott pavilions after a village in 
‘ie valley below them, soon to be demolished. 
|tended to be architectural sentry-boxes, 
yey had much of the saucy, martial air that 
anbrugh would have given them, and indeed 
hey were for long attributed to Vanbrugh. 
ore particularly, his influence could be seen 
|| the odd pyramid roofs that crowned them, 
thoing his great Egyptian pyramid near-by. 
jut by 1763 they had lost their original 
metion. The perfected landscape had been 
ktended across the valley to a river and a 
ridgeand aClassical lodge; and the Boycotts, 
o longer outworks, were now part of that 
‘indscape. 


Aline PriniwpallloorandtheLlevaton of the Cardentrout of Stowe House 
s c : 
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Borra removed the egregious pyra- 
mids and substituted domes with busts 
and lanterns—domes as plump as the one he 
was just then removing from the rotondo. It 
was a small alteration, but again well judged 
and exactly what was needed (Fig. 5). 

Each time he succeeded in improving an 
original building of strong character, in its 
relationship to the landscape and indeed in 
itself (unless we allow the original rotondo to 
have been as good in a different manner). 
This alone should recommend the forgotten 
Italian to our notice. 

Nevertheless, his best contribution can 
probably be seen in the house. As the gardens 
had grown, so had the house, but piecemeal. 
By the 1760s the south front looked more like 
a row of street fronts than a single facade. 


twelve columns in width 


B.S e0lev 


6.—THE SOUTH FRONT OF THE HOUSE IN 1763. Steps and Ionic portico had been recently added, both probably by Borra 


In the effort to amend this, Borra provided 
a flight of steps by 1763, and presumably the 
fine Ionic portico above them, six columns 
wide (Fig. 6). The portico is anyway too late 
by several years for Kent, to whom it was 
ascribed in a recent work. In this form the 
south front remained for a decade or more, 
with the undignified wings still hidden by 
planting from a distant view-point. But with 
the broadening of the great south vista, which 
was undertaken about this time, all would 
come into view, and the front must live up to 
the landscape. He proposed, then, a full 
reconstruction, and this met with enough 
approval to be engraved and published by 
Bickham as “‘A View of the House. . . Accord- 
ing to the Plan Propos’d by Signor Borra.”’ 
(Fig. 7). 


.—BORRA’S IDEA OF A FULLY RECONSTRUCTED SOUTH FRONT. His central Ionic portico seen in Fig. 6 has been enlarged to 


8.—A SECOND, PROPOSAL FOR THE SOUTH FRONT, POSSIBLY BY BORRA AND APPARENTLY LATER THAN THAT 
ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 7 
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9.—ROBERT ADAM’S DESIGN FOR THE SOUTH FRONT, 1771. 


His point of departure must have been 
the new portico. He proposed to double it: 
to extend it the full width of the old centre 
block between the towers, twelve columns 
wide. Then he would refashion the untidy 
ends of the house as two great pavilions. Thus 
we see that the basic form of the front as we 
know it—three pavilions, linked—originated 
with Borra. Very conspicuous would have 
been the three deep porticos im antis, domin- 
ating all with their oblongs of shadow. Is it 
fanciful to think that this columnar emphasis 
may owe something to the impact of Palmyra, 
with its vast colonnaded street, three-quarters 
of a mile long? At any rate it was not the 
kind of design that Temple might expect 
from an English architect of the time. In the 
end he was not satisfied—luckily, as it turned 
out. In 1771 he sought a design from Robert 
Adam (Fig. 9). 

But now an intermediate proposal has 
come to light, endorsed “‘Design (not executed) 
for Stowe Ho.” (Fig. 8). It has been found in 
a set of Lysons’s Buckinghamshire, splendidly 
grangerized, which was formerly at Stowe and 
is now the property of the Hon. R. W. 
Morgan-Grenville, to whom grateful acknow- 
ledgement is made. Here Borra’s treatment 
of the end pavilions (Fig. 7) has been trans- 
ferred to the centre block, with Ionic altered 
to Corinthian. The end pavilions now have 
projecting porticos under pediments, in the 
Palladian manner. The resulting front is less 
monotonous than the engraved design, but 
uncertain in emphasis. Is it a Borra alterna- 
tive? Or does it, perhaps, embody Lord 
Camelford’s notions, worked out by Borra? 
It was Camelford who designed the simple 
but effective Corinthian Arch in 1767, and 
Britton and Brayley say of the south front: 
“We are advised that no professional architect 
was employed, and that it owes its composi- 


tion wholly to the Lords Cobham [who died ' 


in 1749] and Camelford.” 


10.—THE SOUTH FRONT AS FINISHED IN 1774. Adam’s design simplified and Romanised by Borra 


That, of course, is not true. Adam’s 
intervention was decisive. Observe, then, 
that there is one element common to all the 
designs for the front, here shown: namely, 
galleries, seven windows long, which link the 
centre block to the end pavilions. These 
galleries—afterwards state dining-room and 
library—already existed. They belonged to 
the house as Lord Cobham left it, and were 
evidently regarded as permanencies. 

Adam’s solution is full of interest and 
delicacy, but: curiously indecisive. At first 
glance it appears, like the final front, to be 
formed of one greater Corinthian and one 
lesser Ionic order. But in fact there are two 
of each, too near to one another in size to be 
satisfactory. Moreover, in giving his galleries 
an Ionic order peculiar to themselves and 
slightly larger than the other, he seems to be 
contradicting, not asserting, their function as 
linking pieces. How to account for this over- 
elaboration? 
question of total size. The galleries were pre- 


determined in height, as we have seen. To ' 


raise the centre block and the end pavilions 
sufficiently above them would involve re- 
shaping the whole centre of the house and the 
north front as well, and this may have been 
something Lord Temple did not at first 
contemplate. 

However that may be, it was accom- 
plished. Taking Adam’s design as a basis, 
Temple allowed the three pavilions to be 
raised to an equal height (Fig. 10). Four sets 
of proportions are reduced to two. A single 
Corinthian order marches grandly across the 
whole. And the Ionic order of the galleries 
reappears in the same size, framing the other 
state room windows. It is not to be supposed 
that Lord Camelford was literally capable of 
“improving on Adam” unaided. And as for 
Adam himself, he can be ruled out: this was 
one of the rare occasions on which he allowed 
his design to be adapted’ by others. The 


It differs in important particulars from the final fagade 


It may have been simply a 


{R 
1 
modified front, as finished in 1774, was nevi} i) 
of his making. It has, for all that, somethin} 
we cannot regret, a Roman simplicity. Bo 
was surely the man, as the accounts maintat 
even if he was content to function as Lote ql 
Camelford’s “ghost”; and the allusion th 
Palmyra in the door-case and portico ceilin} 
seems to clinch the matter. ' 
Golden stone enhances the effect of f 
grandeur essentially genial. So beautiful) 
the great facade that we condone the ridieup 
lous forfeit required by its beauty. For onli 
the state rooms, hugely glazed, can enjoy thi . 
view. To achieve that lofty serenity all thy 
bedrooms~above are compelled to look i it 
other directions. It is this lack of windows 0 
the customary scale that gives to the hous} 
from afar the rather inhuman, or perhap}’ 
superhuman, air of a celestial art gallery, iff 
Shelleyan Palace of Art. | 
In the raising of the centre block th 
four towers of Lord Cobham’s house wen 
removed or swallowed up. The southern pail 
seem to have disappeared in Borra’s firs 
revision (Fig. 7). It is probably the northe 1 : 
pair which he shows in perspective, the top 
just visible. Turning then to the north 0 
entrance front, we find that the towers sur 
vive to this day in a sense, but joined to 
gether to form a continuous attic with 
balustrade. (A row of fine urns has had, un) 
fortunately, to be removed for safety.) 
When this was planned it was seen that th 
new attic would give the house a heaviei 
look, and also that the end pavilions on the) 
south side, being made so much bigger} 
would bulk large in the view from the north} 
Temple was well advised to throw out the 
graceful and welcoming colonnades along thi 
line of some low screen walls, already exist 
ing. So nicely judged are they that probabh 
no one but an expert would recognise th 
as additions. The records say nothing ° 
authorship, but they were finished in 1772 a 


p peaneantt 


\t of the general reconstruction. The likeh- 
|d that Borrawas in charge of it all isstrong. 
Of his work inside the house we know 
jionly the state bed-chamber, called 
x mtly the Garter Room, though it seems 
ily that he designed the Marble Saloon, 
git great central oval of more grandeur 
jn beauty, for which Valdré supplied a 
tinuous frieze. For the state bed-chamber 
Pra provided, before 1763, a ceiling and 
®mney-piece and the splendid bed itself 
z. 11). The room was afterwards altered, 
>). the white marble chimney-piece survived 
pil the sale of 1921, as also did the domed 
4)1 gilded bedstead with red silk hangings. 
fais XVIII, the Prince Regent, Queen 
} toria and Prince Albert were among those 
wo slept in this bed. Gilded beds of this 
§/aptuous character are rare in England. A 
®jir-contemporary will have been the sur- 
¥ 
| 


— 


fing state bed at Blenheim, attributed to 
ambers. But the Blenheim bed is simpler 
in this for Stowe. 
_ Another work of interior decoration was 
*}; completing by Borra, again before 1763, 
© Kent’s Grecian temple. The Seven Years’ 
‘ar had just been brought to a successful if 
‘honourable end, and the temple was 
tiamed, with unconscious irony, the Temple 
© Concord and Victory. Some heroic sculp- 
tre by Scheemakers from the back wall of 
{> Palladian bridge was now fitted, not too 
ssily, into the pediment. Thus Borra should 
jesumably be credited with modifying the 
| Madian bridge, so as to make it conform 
»th the Wilton original—yet another alter- 
ston job. 
| Stowe was still very much in the making 
(ring this period, and it is not improbable 
jat he was occupied with other designs, now 
sonymous. There is, for example, the Doric 
sch, a delightful little work just contempor- 
‘y with Lord Camelford’s big Corinthian 
‘1e on the hill, but from a more professional 
ind, one thinks. Arch-building was the 
ort of 1768. 

There is, too, the Queen’s temple, known 
r the first fifty years or so as the Lady’s 
mple. This was put up before 1744, an 
idistinguished work, probably by Gibbs. 
y 1777 it had been transformed into a 
uilding of grace and character, refaced all 
yund. A vigorous Corinthian portico had 
ben added to the south side (Fig. 12). 
here is no other Corinthian work at Stowe 
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11.—BORRA’S SUMPTUOUS STATE BED, GILDED, WITH RED SILK HANGINGS. Louis 
XVIII, the Prince Regent, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were among those who slept in it 


except on the south front of the house—and 
the two porticos may be just of an age. At 
the back of the temple a shallow bow had 
been added (Fig. 13). Here the order is 
Ionic and closely similar in treatment to the 
secondary order on the house. House and 
temple being contemporary, the likelihood is 
that Borra was employed on both. But the 
interior of the temple is later. 


Allowing for the errors of speculation, 
our obscure Italian begins to emerge as one 
of the prime creators of Stowe’s architecture, 
ranking, in that capacity, with Vanbrugh, 
Gibbs, Kent, Adam and Soane, a distin- 
guished company. 

(The author discussed some other original 
drawings for Stowe in COUNTRY LIFE of 


July 11.) 


12.—_THE QUEEN’S TEMPLE AS ENTIRELY REFACED ABOUT 1770, PROBABLY BY BORRA. (Right) 13.—THE BACK OF THE 


QUEEN’S TEMPLE. The Ionic order of the bow is a simplified version of the one used by Borra in executing the south front of the house 
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anyone can easily make at nightfall. Take 
two postage stamps, an orange halipenny 
and a blue penny. In a fully lit room the half- 
penny stamp will look very much the brighter 
of the two, asit also does in broad daylight. “Out- 


P | \HERE is an instructive little experiment 


side, however, in gathering dusk the scale 
is drastically reversed (to see the effect 
clearly the eye must be dark-adapted). The 


orange stamp appears nearly black, but the 
blue one is pale. The same effect can be 
seen in the garden, where all blue and violet 


ev 
flowers brighten up with the approach of night 
and red blooms, so bright by day, are soon 


lost in the shadows unless they be of a hue 
containing a high proportion of blue. 

This is due to the fact that there are two 
types of light-sensitive elements in our eye 
which differ in their properties. These elements 
are called cones and rods. There are enormous 
numbers of them in the retina of the human 
eye: about 63 million cones and between 110 
and 125 million rods. The cones are responsible 
for day light, or rather bright-light, vision. Cone 
seeing is fine and precise, especially in the so- 
called “yellow spot,” which we instinctively 
bring into action when we want to see clearly. 
This contains some 147,000 cones within a 
minute area three-tenths of a millimeter in 
diameter, entirely free from rods, which serve 
for faint-light seeing and are concentrated at 
sthe edges of the retina, where cones are few. 
‘This explains why in the twilight one can often 
see things out of the corner of one’s eye when 
these are invisible if looked at straight. In fact, 
at night the yellow spot is blind. 

For this reason all night-prowling beasts 
_and birds have not only comparatively large 
eyes, but eyes full of rods. Thanks to this tl hey 
can see in extremely dim light, though no eye 
can see without light. Insects can see with the 
help of radiations invisible to man, but this is 
another point, to which we will return later on. 

A bat’s eye is entirely devoid of cones. 
Thus the pipistrelle can flit about with ease and 
unconcern on a dark, cloudy night, but is 
entirely blinded by daylight. An ‘owl is in a 
comparable position, although its eyes contain 
a few cones and, moreover, these are not sub- 
merged by the rods until the adult stage is 
reached, so that an owl chick, while it is not so 
well fitted for the joys and hazards of night life, 
can boast better daylight vision than its 
parents. The lizard, on “the other hand, has 
gone to the opposite extreme and has entirely 
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THE ALCHEMY OF COLOUR | : 


By V. A FIRSOFF 


done away with the 
rods, so that it can see 
exceedingly well by 
day, but suffers in the 
twilight from the con- 
dition known as hen’s 
blindness. This con- 
dition occurs in the 
human eye, represent- 
ing an intermediate all- 
round solution, as an 
aberration when the 
rods are out of action, 
and can be very awk- 
ward. I once had to 
escort a man suffering 
from hen’s_ blindness 
down a mountain on a 
bright evening, and it 
was something of an 
ordeal. 

The distinction be- 
tween cones and rods is 
crucial for understand- 
ing the problem of 
colour. Cone vision is 
clearest in the green and 
yellow part of the rain- 
bow (spectrum), but 
declines sharply in the 
blue and violet, so that 
objects of these colours 
become difficult to focus 
and small print may be 
trying to read. The 
rods, on the other hand, 
are fully 10,000 times as 
sensitive to blue light 
as the cones, although 
the response of both to 
red is about equal. This 
explains why the dark- 
blue penny stamp 
appeared pale in the 
twilight and the orange halfpenny was much 
darker by comparison. This has practical 
consequence. At night a blue torch or head- 
light of comparatively modest candle-power 
gives good field vision, without destroying the 
dark- -adaptation of the eye which causes dazzle. 

But there is yet more to it. The rods are 
entirely blind to colour. There is none in the 
bat’s world and not_much in an owl's. The 
night vision of the human dark-adapted eye is 
likewise colourless: it distinguishes intensities 


ing and at night, 


EYES OF A BLOW-FLY, MADE UP OF THOUSANDS OF SMALL OPTICAL UNITs. 


Insects have colour vision, but their range of colours is different from ours 


1957 


A LITTLE OWL WITH ITS 
TWILIGHT VISION. The owl’s 


Evic Hoskin 

EYES ACCOMMODATED FOI 

eyes are most effective in the even), 

since they are adapted for colourless seeing in ¥ 
blue part of the spectrum 


only—brighter and darker areas. Cats and dog) 
are mainly night animals in the natural ste 
and, although Hot truly colour-blind, have eyé 
somewhat deficient in cones. They can thus bij}: 
no great judges of colour. But lizards are. Sip 
whoever wants his colour schemes to be apprep 
ciated by his pets should concentrate Oj) 
lizards. : 
Yet a lizard’s colour scheme is not quitf 
the same as ours. A reptilian and bird eye dis} 
criminates poorly between different greens 
where man’s optics are at their best. Liz 
too, tend to confuse deep violet and dark 
which seems to -be a characteristic of @ 
primitive eye and to some extent is tracea 
even in human vision. ih 
No such common ground exists once wi | 
have left the vertebrate kingdom. The insee 
eye has neither cones nor rods in it. It is 
compound seeing organ consisting of a largi) 
number of individual conical optical units, alj 
bunched together. Yet insects respond ti} 
colour, so that they certainly have true colou}} 
vision, which, though, does not mean that they 
see the same colours in the same way as we d 
Indeed, their range of colour vision is pe | 
different. | 
Various experiments have been made &§ 
explore it. For instance, ants keep their “ eggs }j 
(properly larve) in the dark. If the eggs in aif, 
experimental ant colony are exposed to light thi, 
worker ants at once get themselves busy. carry) 
ing the eggs away into a dark place. When the 
eggs were placed in different parts of solaj 
spectrum—that is to say, in lights of differenif, 
colours—the ants prov: ed insensitive to red ané 
were in no way disturbed however bright a re¢ 
light was shining on their cherished eggs. Of 
the other hand, when the eggs were place¢ 
beyond the violet end of the spectrum, withirt 
the range of ultra-violet radiations invisible tq 
man, the ant colony became very agitated ané¢ 
at once removed the eggs into the “ darkness”’ of 
the red light. ik 
By this and similar tests it has been estab* 
lished that the insect eye can see no red, but has} 


+ \de range of vision in the ultra-violet, some 
nj:t eyes responding even to soft X-rays. 
2 les hidden a whole world of colours 


jen colours can be determined by special 
|ruments, and by observing the differences in 
] response of the insect it can be said with 
“-jainty that it does discriminate between the 
rent rays. Thus the wings of a moth which 
mj seem a drab grey to us will be resplendent 
|, bright hues to its fellow moths. The 
jers, too, are a revel of hidden colour and it 
|\been found that the yellow ones often have 
4j:rent and strong ultra-violet hues which are 
»/ectly clear to a pollinating bee. 
‘The mechanism of colour vision in the 
r (ct eye is still a closed book, but in the verte- 
yjte eye the cones are the seat of colour per- 
“tion. In the human eye there are three 
1s of these cones unequally responsive to 
erent colours: some are, as it were, “tuned 
to red, others to green and yet others to 
e-violet. The actual colour sensation is the 
ut of the interaction of the three separate 
onses. 

This property of the human eye makes 
»|sible the three-colour process in printing and 
ast methods of colour photography (there 
=)sts one based on a different principle, but it 
»} only a limited application), as well as the 
*/aing wonder of colour television. 

There are some individual differences in 
four seeing, but these differences are mar- 
sal only and do not affect the strong, pure 
jours. A certain hue of green may appear 
re yellow to one person than it does to 
»)ther. There is also frequent disagreement as 
“what is blue or violet and many people are un- 
se to distinguish indigo as a separate colour. 
| These are variations of normal vision, but 
s/ious abnormalities occiir when one or another 
| the three sets of cones is out of action— 
erally the red. A person thus affected cannot 


"| 
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?) [HERE are seven blue trumpets to-day 
on our Morning Glory. I have just 
counted this “perfect number,”’ a first 

wsk each morning since it has bloomed, and 

sald anyone find a better one? Only one day 

«11 not so much as steal a glance in that direc- 

he some of the family having an early train 

‘catch, and the rest of us being out until 

sening. That night Teresa remarked, with a 

«am in her eye, ““Ye missed something. It’s 

«ven that was on it!”’ 

| No plant that I can think of gives quite 

«ch a sense of magic, climbing nearly as fast as 

‘je legendary bean-stalk, and breaking into 

|j9ssoms which recall those Japanese flowers of 

ildhood, uncurling their make-believe petals 

“| saucers of water on the nursery table. When 

‘Jes the Morning Glory’s moment of opening 

leg place? At sunrise? Is it a slow unfolding 

| a sudden explosion of blue? Could I witness 

'/if I slept one night beside the flower-pot? But 
|know that I shall never do this, and every day 
|e azure trumpets are a silent admonition to my 
jggard rising. A preacher could make half-a- 
zen good sermons out of the punctual, stead- 
jst beauty of these flowers and the manner of 
jeir daily death when the blue petals are 
jreaked with royal purple. 

| My Encyclopaedia of Gardening observes 

at the plant was introduced into England in 

|597, so, like the potato, it is a First Elizabethan. 
jnder the heading [pomea the names given it 
re American Bell-bind; Morning Glory; Moon 
reeper. The last.one takes me back to a graci- 
jas bungalow at Quilon in Travancore, where 

jie white petals of moonflowers opened in a 

loonlit garden above an arm of the sea, and 

maryllis lilies grew to the water’s edge. Some- 
ow that Indian sister plant of Morning Glory 
duld not lend itself to robust sermons. It was 


ae most exotic, languorous bloom imaginable. 
* * * 


UR general utility room varies in looks and 

contents with each passing season. Just 
ow it has recovered from the annual honey- 
ow, and the extractor has been lent to our 
eighbour down the hill, in return for his co- 
peration and a specimen pot of this year’s 
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see deep red at all, and the lighter reds, orange 
and yellow hues become mere shades of green. 
About 8 per cent. of all men suffer from colour 
blindness, of which the above is by far the most 
frequent type. This can be dangerous in certain 
trades and necessitates stringent colour tests to 
eliminate unsuitable people. Women get off 


lightly here, as only 4 per cent. are affected’ 


by colour blindness. 

I do not think there is any fully authenti- 
cated case of the failure of green-sensitive cones 
to the exclusion of the other two kinds, but 
blue-blindness, although rare, does occur, in 
which case the blue and violet hues are swal- 
lowed up by the greens, 

So long, however, as at least two different 
colour-sensitive types of cone operate, the per- 
son’s vision, while defective, is not devoid of 
colour. Only if two of them fail simultaneously 
is all colour discrimination destroyed. This is 
comparatively rare, but I have had personal 
experience of a totally colour-blind man, who 
otherwise had quite good vision, though he 
could see neither red nor violet objects. In this 
case, which is typical, only the green cones were 
at work, so that he saw everything in degrees of 
greenness. 

This is, no doubt, a great deprivation, but 
the eye where the cones are totally inoperative 
and all seeing is done by rods is a good deal 
worse off. Not only is rod vision less accurate 
than cone vision, but it is possible only in the 
twilight. In full daylight such an eye is com- 
pletely blinded, as is that of the bat, with the 
difference that a human being is not naturally 
adapted to the bat’s way of life, which is per- 
haps just as well. Such an eye condition is 
mercifully very rare. 

Apart from its direct appeal to the senses, 
colour has a psychological effect. Some of the 
strongest psychological reactions to colour 
originate from purely personal associations; for 
instance, someone will hate the sight of red 


harvest. So now the pile of music is back on the 
piano, and the Greek bust from Cyprus (400B.c.), 
irreverently called Matilda, looks across from 
her place on top of the store cupboard as though 
coldly enquiring what household task we shall 
be about next. 

The answer is uncertain, since one thing 
missing from the room this August is the plum 
crop, waiting, as it should do, to be bottled. 
For us on our hilltop there are neither plums nor 
apples this year, while in the valleys below the 
crop is an average one. Yet strangely this 
summer there has appeared in our garden for 
the first time that great fruit eater, the haw- 
finch. With its pronounced parrot-bill it lends 
dignity to the bird bath, never more patronised 
than during this season. One would expect the 
hawfinch with so strong a beak to stand up for 
its rights, but it is as noticeably shy of black- 
birds and thrushes as of human company. 

* * * 

i HESE people had developed in their 

pictorial art the habit of looking down 
upon a landscape from above and not from the 
side, as we do.’”’ To whom do you think this 
remark might apply? To an air-minded nation? 
To the occupants of flying saucers in an outer- 
space thriller? From neither, actually, for I 
have just read it in a book on the Aboriginal 
Art of Australia, lent to me by a much-travelled 
neighbour. 

Painting having become the favourite out- 
let of self-expression in our Over-anxious, Over- 
civilised generation, it is intriguing to learn that 
the Arunta tribe of Central Australia, still living 
in its own Stone Age, have always been fond of 
pictorial art. Until a few years ago they used 
AAAAAMAAMMAAAAAMAA 


WINGS OF BIRDS 


f fess beautiful ave wings! 
When soaring through the air in vapid flight, 


Now dark with shadow, now aflame with light, 
How beautiful ave wings! 
When they ave softly folding in repose, 
As lovely as the folding of a rose, 
How beautiful ave wings! 
IRENE H. LEwiIs. 
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because it reminds him or her of a particularly 
terrible accident witnessed at an impressionable 
age. There are, however, universal responses, 
which are also largely conditioned by associa- 
tions, but associations common to all mankind. 
I say “largely conditioned”’ only because light 
of different colours has different physiological 
action as well. The ‘““warm”’ reds and yellows 
are literally warmer than the “cool” blues or 
greens, for the light of the former colours pene- 
trates under the skin and warms the blood 
vessels there, which the blue light does not 
reach. Furthermore, the eye is most sensitive 
to the green and yellow, the one being the 
natural colour of vegetation and the other the 
predominant tone of sunlight, which makes 
these colours more “acceptable” than reds or 
violets. 

These physiological factors come to 
strengthen the natural association of red with 
fire and blood and so with danger and anger, of 
green with the fields and forests, and of blue 
with the cool expanses of sky and water. Thus 
green rests the eye and soothes the frayed 
nerves, while orange and yellow, unless sickly, 
are pleasant and cheerful. Red is stimulating, 
but if used to excess in decoration can be irri- 
tating and depressing, though manic patients 
have a pronounced liking for it; paranoiacs 
fancy brown. Blue is conducive to sleep and 
mental concentration. It is the universal 
favourite in all lands and climates, but large 
areas of blue in buildings can induce melan- 
choly, which is also true of violet, especially 
when in a dark shade, of black and of dead 
white. 

There are preferences, too, among insects. 
Mosquitoes favour blue and violet hues and are 
repelled by strong yellow and orange tints, 
though cow stalls and stables in Holland are 
painted blue to keep away flies. Since insects 
can see no red, a red light will not attract them 
and a blue lamp can be used to draw them off. 
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only four colours—white, black, red and yellow, 
Because they are the greatest trackers in the 
world, reading the ground like a book, learning 
all they want to know from a deserted camp- 
site or the spoor of an animal, their native art 
was that of a man with his eyes on the ground, 
who sees the world in patterns of spirals and 
concentric circles, and trees as round forms with 
roots spreading from them. Something, one 
might fancy, between a boy scout’s notion of art 
and the latest painter in Paris filling his canvas 
with convulsive designs. 
* * 
NVITED to our neighbour’s house, we were 
shown a fresh, vivid and pleasing landscape, 
which she had brought with her from Hermanns- 
burg, near Alice Springs, and then told the rest of 
the story. The artist is a son of Albert Namat- 
jira (whose name means Flying White Ant), 
a pure-blooded aboriginal of the Arunta tribe, 
founder of the modern and very successful 
school of aboriginal painting. Namatjira, 
péve, began his artistic career as camel-boy to 
the white Australian painter, Rex Battarbee. 
Very soon Mr. Battarbee found his companion 
not only an excellent camel-boy, but an art 
pupil with “an unspoilt mind and nothing to 
unlearn.’”’ And Namatjira, keen observer and 
tracker, discovered a world of colour, to his 
immense excitement. 5 

How stupendous it would be to meet blue 
paint for the first time in one’s life, as well as 
paint-brushes and canvas. It would be wonder- 
ful even in England, with our blue-bells, Morn- 
ing Glory and rain-washed distances; but 
even more so in Central Australia where there is 
clear sunlight for eight or nine months of the 
year, deep blue mountain ranges and intense 
blue shadows. 

Not the least interesting thing about the 
aboriginal painters of Hermannsburg is the fact 
that none of the artists keeps the money he 
is now making. According to tribal laws all 
wealth must be shared by the tribe. In one 
year Namatjira dispensed £1,200 in food to his 
needy relations. Being true artists, in the best 
sense of the word, he and his fellow craftsmen 
continue to paint. 
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PAST AND FUTURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOI 


N The English Public School (Bats- 
ford, 30s.) Vivian Ogilvie traces 
the history of that unique institution 
from the Middle Ages to the present 
day. He describes how the medieval 
grammar schools, founded by pious 
merchants to make “perfect Latin 
men” out of poor local boys, became 
what he calls ‘independent, non-local, 
predominantly boarding schools for 
the upper and upper-middle classes.”’ 
Mr. Ogilvie does not underestimate the 
influence of dominating figures, such 
as Arnold of Rugby, on the public 
schools; but he stresses the import- 
ance of social conditions, such as the 
necessity of speaking Latin for ad- 
vancement in the Middle Ages, the 
decline in the value of money that 
encouraged schoolmasters to augment 
their allowances by taking in fee- 
paying boarders, the coming of the 
railways, which made boarding schools 
far more accessible, and the need of an 
expanding Empire for men conditioned 
in the ways of thinking and acting 
that the public schools could provide. 
Though the public schools seem 
so securely established to-day, as 
recently as the mid-19th century they 
were, says Mr. Ogilvie, “an unstable 
institution, in danger of dying a 
natural death.” This was largely due 
to the narrowness of the curriculum— 
Latin and Greek almost exclusively, 
taught pedantically to rebellious 
classes often quite out of the masters’ 
control. The author deals fully with 
the impact of 19th-century science on 
the public schools, bitterly resented 
by many schoolmasters at the time, 
and describes how great headmasters, 
_notably Thring of Uppingham, brought 
the subjects taught in their schools 
into some relation with conditions in 
the world outside. 
As for the future, Mr. Ogilvie sees 
the public schools as the preserves no 
‘longer of the traditional professions, 
but of the new managerial class who 
will be able to provide the large fees 
necessary. Altogether this is a stimu- 
lating book, which brings one back 
repeatedly to the fundamental 
questions of education. 


Repton’s 400 Years 

An intimate picture of one public 
school is given in, Repton: 1557 
to 1957, edited by Bernard Thomas. 
(Batsford, 25s.) More than half the 
book deals with the 20th century, but 
the earlier chapters, which describe 
the school’s prosperous beginning, 
near-eclipse at the end of the 18th 
century and remarkable revival in 
the 19th, make more interesting read- 
ing. Steuart Pears, headmaster from 
1854 to 1874, was responsible for that 
revival and was one of the great head- 
masters of the 19th century; his career 
shows the tremendous influence that 
one man could have on the history of 
a school. There are over 20 illustra- 
tions and many line drawings in the 
text. 


GROWING HARDY 
PERENNIALS 


HE herbaceous border, backbone 

of English gardens in a more 
spacious age, is now generally written 
of as becoming extinct, as too costly 
in time and labour. But the hardy 
perennials of which it is composed are 
far from dying out; much breeding is 
continuing, both here and on the Con- 
tinent, and improved varieties are 
constantly being introduced. Mr. Alan 
Bloom has collected, grown and bred 
these plants for over thirty years, and 
the fruits of his experience and en- 
quiring mind are recorded in Hardy 
Perennials (Faber, 30s.). This well- 
illustrated book not only describes a 
wide range of genera and assesses the 
varieties of each now available, but 
gives admirable details of planning, 
planting and maintaining them, a 
chapter on perennials for cut flowers, 
and some novel thoughts on different 
ways of handling these plants where 
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the traditional border, so often the 
only form considered, is not suitable. 
Up-to-date gardeners who may not be 
entirely converted to the shrub-and- 
heather school will welcome this new 
thinking and the invaluable summary 
of an indispensable group of plants. 


Climbing Plants for the Garden 
Mr. S. A. Pearce, who is Deputy 
Curator of Kew Gardens, is well 
qualified to write Climbing and 
Trailing Plants (Collingridge, 25s.). 
Such plants should be an essential 
feature in every garden, and the 
smaller the area the more use they are. 
Half the book is given to an exhaustive 
list of plants, including some which 
are, regrettably, not in commerce, and 
also several useful annuals. The rest 
contains good advice on cultivation, 
support, pruning, propagation and 


which is mentioned by name. The 
various means of heating and ways of 
calculating the size of equipment 
needed naturally occupy a good deal 
of space, and the purpose, efficiency 
and maintenance of the greenhouses 
and products dealt with are fully and 
frankly considered. A great deal of 
research must have gone into this 
absolutely up-to-date, freely illus- 
trated volume, and the principle of 
dealing with what is specifically avail- 
able, rather than in general terms, 
seems to me the only effective one 
with such a subject. 


300 Plant Paintings 
Finally, a book which can, I 
think, be described as unique—Tvopi- 
cal Plants and Their Cultivation, by 
L. Bruggeman (Thames and Hudson, 
63s.). This is designed as a guide to 


ETON: LOWER SCHOOL. FROM A 19th-CENTURY ENGRAVING. 
An illustration in The English Public School, reviewed on this page 


tub culture (one can have climbers 
even on a roof garden) and some 
invaluable lists of climbers for differ- 
ent purposes’ and aspects. 

Bulb Growing for Everyone, by 
J. F. Ch. Dix (Blandford, 18s. 6d.), is 
a translation of a well-known Dutch 
book, and its advice is on the whole 
from the horse’s mouth, as it ought to 
be. It deals primarily with the spring- 
flowering bulbs and, rather less well, 
with those that bloom in summer and 
autumn. 

There. is plenty of interesting 
detail about the history and breeding 
of the more important groups, but 
this has in some cases, as with lilies 
and dahlias, led the author to neglect 
cultural detail. However, it is a useful 
book, attractively illustrated with 
paintings and line drawings, which 
will guide those who are bewildered by 
the extent of the bulb catalogues. 


Up-to-date Devices 

On the basis that gardening 
should not be a weary round of navvy- 
ing in this year of grace and scientific 
invention, Mr. Roy Hay has written 
Labour Saving Gardening (McGibbon 
and Kee, 15s.), the result of three 
years’ intensive experimenting. It is 
full of excellent ideas and describes all 
the up-to-date equipment available to 
the tired gardener; but I cannot help 
feeling that the author might have 
gone the whole hog and given names 
of all the tools and gadgets described. 
As it is, those pictured in the 64 illus- 
trations are named, which seems a 
little unfair on those which remain 
anonymous in the text. 

Such scruples do not affect Mr. 
Arthur J. Simons in All About Green- 
houses (Gifford, 18s.), a really syste- 
matic enquiry into greenhouses and 
ancillary equipment, a wide variety of 


_ sections on annuals, 


plant material for those gardening in 
hot climates, and is subdivided into 
trees, shrubs, 
climbers and so on, in each of which 
the plants concerned are dealt with 
alphabetically after a brief introduc- 
tion. A selection of the plants is 
depicted in nearly 300 attractive 
paintings by Ojang Soerjadi, and it is 
these which give the book its special 
value, for nothing else like this exists 


in accessible form. Some of the paint-. 


ings are of plants familiar to us as 
annuals or greenhouse subjects, but 
most of the plants illustrated are not 
to be seen even at Kew or other 
botanic gardens, and many of them 
look exciting indeed. For its basic 
purpose the book will be invaluable, 
though the text is a little ponderous, 
bétraying too clearly its Dutch 


original, and some of the Latin names - 


have been superseded. The volume 
will also serve as an identification 
manual, and will be very much prized 
by connoisseurs of rare and unusual 
plants. A ie Ee 


A CANDID PLANNER 


Sees the title Cities in Flood 
(Faber 21s.), Mr. Peter Self’s 
book on problems of urban growth is 
bowed in by Sir Frederic Osborn, 
chairman of the Town and Country 
Planning Association. In his intro- 
duction Sir Frederic describes the 
book as “a clear, comprehensive and 
balanced account of the planning 
policy which has been evolved and 
pursued in Britain since the war, and 
of the choices that now confront us.” 
If anything, that is an understate- 
ment. Mr. Self goes further. He tells 
us what we must do to be saved—and 
quite emphatically, too. 

__ The case for planning is impres- 
sive. Mr. Self has a ready command of 


z 


the facts and deploys them sk 
Now and again he stops short 1 
we wish he would continue. He 
us that, although the nation’s 
houses has increased since the } 
“the 1951 Census showed that 2 
a million families still live at de: 
of more than 14 persons to a roo 
a definition which includes a ki 
as a room.” When we recall th 
five-year period that followe 
taking of the census was the - 
fruitful of the whole post-war y 
the building of houses, it 
possible to ignore a suspicion tha’ 
“condition of intolerable conge: 
must have been mitigated to a d 
that merits at least a passing men 

Quite rightly, Mr. Self does 
ing to lighten the picture presente 
the six conurbations within whic! 
housed 40 per cent of the popul 
of England and Wales—those 
ingly endless sprawls of urban de 
ment of which London, Birmin 
and Manchester are the w 
instances. When the author toue 
on the formidable and worsen 
traffic congestion of these area 
remarks: ‘“‘It is early days yet 
powerful trends . . . have only - 
begun to run their course.” ~ 
result could be chaos. i 


9 

Planning Bodies’ Duties 

Having catalogued the consi! 
quences of the ignorance of f 
generations and of the. follies 
stupidities of our own time, Mr. 
then prescribes the remedies. Of 
imperative need, he insists, is to 
rid of the conception of plann 
authorities as “impartial and neu 
co-ordinators of land-use.” The d 
of the planning authorities, as. 
sees it, is to ‘impose policies of t! 
own upon the pattern of developm 
and land-use.’’ On one issue, tha 
amenity, ‘the planning authe 
should not be impartial at all 
prejudiced on one side: too many 
guns are loaded on the other si 
Of course, he says, planning shoul) 
avoid utopianism; but he consideij) 
that utopianism has been rece 
rapidly since 1945 and is no long 
danger. 

While it might be said of 
Self, in an old phrase, that he ad 
“a judicial attitude mid-way bet 
prejudice and impartiality,’’ it 
refreshing to find a writer who kn 
the facts as well as he knows his 
jective and the way to reach it. 
so, one is left with a feeling that ] 
objective will be attained onl 
society can be persuaded to allow 
planner to dictate, not only the p 
but whatever legislation is necessar 
to compel conformity to the plan a 
the part of anyone and everyol 
affected by it. H. A. Tie 


OPEN TO VIEW 


aby: the six years since Country Hous 
Open to the Public was first pu 
lished by Country Lire the numbe 
of houses that have thrown open thei 
doors to visitors has about doubled 
The fifth edition of the book (7s. 6d, 
has been completely re-written 
accommodate this influx of addi 
tional houses, and the descripti 
paragraph for each house has 
made more concise. The entri 
originally arranged in alphabeti 
order, have now been re-arrange 
under counties, but houses may b 
found alphabetically in the inde 
which also includes a useful list — 
architects and decorative artists. The 
paragraph for each house gives cnea 
idea of its date, style and archive? 
where known, and an appraisal of 1 
contents, in addition to the name 
its owner, the distance and directio: 
of the nearest large town and th 
dates, times and price of admission 
This handy and informative bool 
makes an ideal companion for anyon 
taking a motoring holiday in Grea 
Britain. 


UPPOSE that the most characteristic trait 
if the’ sea-trout, in English waters at any 
Pate, is that to catch it regularly and in 
itity one must fish at night unless the water 
> gh and coloured. Only two other British 
ts share this nocturnal habit to the best of 


)elief: that most wily and suspicious of fish, 
} pig carp, and the eel, which is not very highly 
»)tded as a sporting fish. 

In the main I should describe this as a 
‘\yback, since most people prefer to fish by 
|| There are times, however, when it is a 
«|; definite advantage, particularly to the 
er on holiday who must fish then or not at 


Presumably if sea-trout took by day like 
“ajon, they would demand much the same 
“jlitions for sport to be good, and of these by 
ajthe most important is water level. That 
‘jr experienced fisherman, the late Arthur 
jiton, wrote in Rod Fishing for Salmon in the 
Ye: “The one thing that really matters is the 
\/fht of the water; if there are freshrun fish 
at and the water is a good fishing level, that 
= ll they care about.”’ The longer I fish the 
ne Lagree. 

| Therefore the angler unlucky enough to 
“ke a drought—and how terribly often this 
ens to happen—would catch nothing if his 
\jing were restricted to daylight. But by a 
“iciful dispensation of Providence low water 
9\| hot settled weather offer the best chance of 
act at night. 
_ There is considerable difference of opinion 
4 ut the best time for starting night fishing. 
Sane people insist on waiting until it is really 


| This seems to me a bit illogical, because 
tis possible to catch sea-trout in the brightest 
» noonlight—as it is—why wait so long? I do, 
hi vever, believe in keeping away from the tail 
P the pool until it is as dark as it is going 
get. 

| As the light fades the shoals of fish which 
hve spent all day in the deeps begin to drift 
»:k towards the tail, where often the water is 
® more than 12-18 inches deep. Because it is 
5 shallow they probably at first feel rather 
wry and insecure, and even a line falling on the 
ter may drive them back into the deeps. But 
ser a while they become more confident and 
tin to look for food, which is, of course, when 
ty are most likely to be caught. If I have a 
> to myself, which is not always possible on 


(b and association water, I begin fishing the 
| water at the head, the most likely place to 
dasalmon, when the light is getting dim, and 
ifencty work down to the tail. 

The novice at night fishing will find casting 
| the darkness not too easy at first, and a little 
jeliminary practice is advisable, either on land 
at an open pool by day with the eyes closed. 
ter a while you will begin to sense the pull of 
ye line as it extends behind and time the 


j/oment to begin the forward cast. In daylight 
jst people execute the two in much the same 
jane, but at night it is safer to make them 
| different arcs, the back cast being with the 
jd at about 60 degrees, and the forward with it 
jmost vertical. This greatly lessens the chance 
|'a tangle which may be difficult to unravel in 
iedarkness. In any case always have one spare 
jst ready mounted, either round the brim of 
pur hat, or on a carrier from which it can be 
|ken without fear of a ‘‘bird’s-nest.’’ 

The beginner may be wise to dispense with 
‘dropper fly until he has acquired the technique 
‘casting in the darkness, but once some degree 
| efficiency has been attained the second fly isa 
ofinite advantage. In a long experience I have 
iund the dropper catches as many fish as the 
il, and more of the big ones, probably because 
‘is nearer the surface. 

As one rarely fishes deep water at night, for 
1e very good reason that the sea-trout will not 
e there unless they have been frightened out of 
1e shallows, it pays to keep the flies as near the 
irface as possible. To do this, grease the reel- 
ne to within 4-5 feet of the cast; the new type 
licone line-dressing remains effective for far 
mger than the older form of grease. 
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NIGHTS WITH SEA-TROUT 


By KENNETH DAWSON 


In the fishing of still or very shallow water 
the flies must be given some movement to make 


them look more lifelike, and to keep them off . 


the bottom. Therefore, after the cast is made, 

pull in the line and hold it in the left hand, or let 
it fall at your feet, shooting the loose line at each 
new cast. In a small stream I am all against 
wading, unless it is absolutely essential. In 
shallow water the slightest movement of the feet 
will send waves down the pool, which can cer- 
tainly do no good and may easily alarm the sus- 
picious quarry. Yet the antics of a hooked fish, 

its wild rushes and leaps, will not alarm the rest 
of the shoal in the least. 

Sea-trout are even more incalculable than 
salmon, and one can never say with confidence 
that any night is likely to be good or bad. 
Sometimes, too, you will meet fish at regular 
intervals over a long period. But much more 
usual is a spell of activity followed by an hour 
or more without a touch. One may find that 
they begin moving again later if one has had 
the patience to stick ‘out the blank time. 
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to monofil, as it is less likely to cause trouble in 
the darkness. The bait, whatever it is, should 
be as light as possible, or one will be continually 
hung up on the bottom. A wooden or plastic 
devon with a rather bulbous body for buoyancy, 
and big fins so that it will spin well when reeled 
in slowly serves excellently. Colour is prob- 
ably unimportant, but personally I like a white 
or cream belly. 

A successful night fisherman on a West 
Country river fishes worm chiefly. He uses two 
big lobs, one as tail and one as dropper. They 
are cast with a gentle underhand swing, and 
then brought in by coiling the line in the left 
hand. A fixed-spool reel could, of course, be 
used for this method. 

There is a great charm in summer nights 
by a river when its full-blooded spring roar has 
been muted to a thin elfin song, as it trickles over 
the pebbles where once it rushed with almost 
irresistible might. From the bracken-covered 
hillside above comes the queer ‘‘chur-r-r-r’’ of 
the nightjars hawking the big crepuscular 


LOW WATER ON A SEA-TROUT STREAM, WHEN NIGHT FISHING IS AT ITS BEST. 
“Sea-trout are even more incalculable than salmon, and one can never say with confidence that 


any night is likely to be good or bad” 


Changes in temperature usually have some 
effect: a rise will probably start the fish taking, 
a fall will put them down. The most extreme 
example of this is when, after a very hot day in 
August or September, there is a marked drop in 
the air when the sun goes down. This results in 
what I call ‘‘smoking water’’—thin wreaths of 
mist rising off the surface of the stream. While 
this continues I have always found it useless 
to fish. Thunder in the air is also bad. 

Some of the pools favoured by sea-trout 
are impossible to fish with fly at night, and then 
one can try spinning or a worm. In a book 
on catching sea-trout published years ago the 
author stated that he was quite satisfied that 
they would not take a spinning bait at night. 
How wrong! Sometimes they will take a bait 
with avidity while completely ignoring a fly. 
Mr. L. R. Hardy told me of one striking experi- 
ence of this. He was fishing a river in Ross-shire 
and the first night he killed on fly between 9 p.m. 
and midnight 22 sea-trout from 24 Ib. to 123 Ib. 
The next evening under identical conditions 
he and a friend fished for a long while without 
doing a thing. Then Mr. Hardy changed to 
spinning with a 13-inch brown and gold devon. 
With this he got 17 sea-trout running from 2 lb. 
to 94 lb. and a salmon of 84 1b. The friend who 
continued with fly did not get a single fish. 

On alight night spinning is just as easy as by 


day, but when it is really dark there is some diffi- 


culty in timing the forward cast. A fixed-spool 
reel is easier than a multiplier, and I prefer a 
braided nylon line of about 6-lb. breaking strain 


moths, and cockchafers pass with the pre-jet 
droning hum of an aeroplane. Opposite in the 
oak wood a family of brown owls are having an 
animated conversation, and all is utterly 
peaceful. 

Suddenly the night is shattered, as the still 
surface of the pool erupts, and the silver body 
of a sea-trout comes out of the water with a 
tarpon-like leap. For a second it hangs as though 
suspended on some invisible cord with the most 
astonishing dynamo-like whirring sound, pre- 
sumably made by the rapidly vibrating tail fin. 
I have never heard this noise when a salmon 
jumps. 

If very lucky you may see a big wave mov- 
ing through the pool, and then the head and 
back of an otter—one of the angler’s best 
friends, contrary to popular belief, for its chief 
food is eels, the most destructive of all the 
enemies of game fish. The otter will not spoil 
your sport if it is passing through the pool, for 
fish seem to know instinctively if it is on hunting 
bent. Big game show the same indifference to 
the close proximity of lions when the latter are 
not looking for food. 

I know of a number of instances when an 
otter has seized a sea-trout which was being 
played by an angler, and has usually gone away 
with it. But who would begrudge this petty 
larceny? After all, otters were catching sea- 
trout at night thousands of years before man 
started to do so. We are the interlopers, who 
should raise caps as our betters go by and 


tag 


murmur: ‘‘Good hunting, my lord! 
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HOW LONG CAN A 
DOG REMEMBER? 


IR,—Many years ago I went to 
nurse a lady in Wales. She had a 
large curly-haired retriever with a very 
sore foot, which I used to dress every 
day till it got better. I left that house 
at the end of three weeks.! 

Two years afterwards I went back 
to the village, but quite 20 minutes’ 
walk from the dog’s home. However, 
soon after I arrived I went out for a 
walk and to my amazement a big dog 
bounded across the road, stood on his 
hind legs and licked my face and hands 
all over. I was terribly frightened, 
until I thought of Prince and his sore 
foot. 

It was the dog I had doctored 
two years previously, and every 
morning he would appear and escort 
me on my walks round about. Does 
not this show a remarkable memory? 
—L. A. Grece (Miss), Fayvrer Holme, 
Bowmness-on-Windermere, Westmorland. 


PLEA FOR THE 


PEREGRINE 
Str,—The account by Mr. J. Went- 
worth Day describing the favourable 
prospects for the grouse season 
(August 8) makes enjoyable reading. 
It is very gratifying to find that he 
has a good word for the peregrine, 
and no sportsman will disagree with 
his sentiments. 

He mentions particularly the 
moors of North Derbyshire. Pere- 
grines are to be seen there each year, 
but when they attempted to breed in 
1954 the faicon was shot. This is on 
record in the report of the Derbyshire 
Ornithological Society. 

Sportsmen hope that in future 
‘the nobleman among birds will be 
allowed to live—within his rights of 
protection—so that he may share in 
the prosperity the grouse are enjoying. 
—W. E. Harker, Derby. 


RELICS OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA 


Srr,—I enclose a photograph of some 
possessions of Queen Victoria from 
Osborne House, Isle of Wight, which 
were given to my wife’s grandfather 
when the house was closed as a royal 
residence in 1902. They are as follows: 

A Minton coffee jug, ornamented 
with a floral design and inlaid in gold, 
and a pair of Minton candlesticks; 


f 


} 


THE QUAY AND THE SHIPBUILDING YARD AT APPLEDORE, NORTH DEVON 


re 
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SOME OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S POSSESSIONS FROM OSBORNE 
HOUSE 


See letter: Relics of Queen Victoria 


stamped on the base of the jug and 
candlesticks are a crown and “V.R. 
Osborne. From J. Moore’s China 
Warehouse, Cowes.”’ 

A Worcester cup and saucer (mark 
before 1862) exquisitely painted with 
butterflies, dragon-fly and _ flowers. 
This design was not used again. 

A tortoiseshell and ostrich-feather 
fan understood to have belonged to 
the Princess Royal, afterwards the 
Empress Frederick of Germany, mother 
of the Kaiser. 

A carved ivory newspaper knife 
and a hat composed of black-and- 
white straw, white feathers, black-and- 
white ribbon, black lace, black velvet 
ribbon and white chiffon, made by 
Robert Heath. 

A print taken from a photograph 
of the Queen in the grounds of the 
Villa Liserb riding in her chaise drawn 
by her white donkey, Jacquot. Only 
two prints were made; one was kept 
by the Queen, the other was presented 
to M. Paoli. (This information is given 
below the print.) 

The collection is at present on loan 
to the Whitby Museum.—A. BERTRAM 
Rogson, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 


AN UNSPOILT LITTLE 
PORT 


S1r,—The recent article (August 8)_ 


on the transformation of Lynmouth, 
Ilfracombe, Torquay and other places 
from what they were 80 years ago to 
what they are to-day was extremely 
interesting. May I add a footnote 
about a small town in North Devon, 
Appledore, which, perhaps, retains a 
better degree of its fishing and_ship- 
building past? 

The enclosed photographs were 
taken last June. Appledore now 
builds steel ships—such vessels as tugs 
for Dover Harbour. The extremely 
narrow, densely-built streets behind 
the waterfront, with one stretching 
towards the northern extremity of the 
town, seemed to me delightful: And, 
of course, the netting of salmon con- 
tinues: indeed, the number of boats 
employed may excite sympathy for 
the fish. On the evening tide one or 
two small ships registered at and, 
perhaps, bound for such ports as 


_London and Rotterdam came down 


river from Bideford. 
Appledore would not suit every- 


one, but the several houses whose 


See letter: An Unspoilt Little Port 


‘moment or two a weasel appeared j 


large upper windows recall their u 
sailmakers’ and netmakers’ lofts 
bine, with living activities, to 
that not all seaside towns need 
their character to the boardin 
summer visitors. The place 
refreshing change from some 
ordinary picture-postcard place: 
reminder of the old days ene 
your article-—J. D. U. W., Som 


TRUNK 
S1r,—There is an oak tree growing |} 
the roadside between Petworth aij} 
here, on the Leconfield estate, whi 
has a square trunk exactly 13 i ck 
square. Are there other 1 
trunked trees? 


has hoped for years to get an aco | 
from it, to see if it would repeat itse 
but he has never known it bear fruit 
GODFREY LoRING, Gvaffham, 


worth, Sussex. 


A WEASEL’S GUILE 


Srr,—Can you explain the followir 
incident which took place on a law | 
within thirty feet of the back of om 
cottage recently? 

We first noticed that an unusu/ 
number of small birds had flown inj i) 
the top of a plum tree outside tii, 
bay in which we were sitting. In | 


the middle of the lawn within a fe} 
feet of the tree and began the moj), 
incredible antics, leaping from four @) 
six feet into the air and coming dow 
with a flurry of brown and whit 
turning double somersaults in tw 
directions, and generally behaving < 
if demented, though at the same tom 
remaining in an area not more 
10 ft. by ‘10 ft. 

Almost as soon as the anim 
arrived on the scene several of th 
birds flew down from the tree 
settled on the grass within four or 
feet of him, apparently watching # 
performance. U 

Suddenly the antics ceased am 
the weasel stretched himself out to 
full length and, moving almost im 
ceptibly forward as close to the gro 
as possible, made for one of the birds 
which allowed him to get very cl 
before flying off. Thereupon 
weasel suddenly came to life, doub: 
back on his tracks and at great sp 
tried to get behind the last bird t 


(ning on the grass, but did not 
ed, 
[he whole performance, which 
aken some four minutes, was then 
and the animal disappeared into 
 at}herbaceous border.—FRANK R, 
Wiy (Major), Wey Bank Cottage, 
4} Imang, Surrey. 
|'These antics are frequently in- 
yd in by both weasels and stoats 
1/tder to arouse the curiosity of 
4) and enable them to be pounced 
» hen they are off their guard. In 
ijjar fashion a fox will romp and 
|) before rabbits so as to lull them 
| aj\a false sense of security prepara- 
4) to seizing one of them.—ED.] 


A REMINDER TO 


| WILD-FOWLERS 
‘ja the Earl of Mansfield 
“|—Now that a new _ shooting 
ejbn has opened I should like, on 
» Ulf of the Wildfowlers’ Association 
#\Great Britain and Ireland, to 
e/nd all shooting men of the pro- 
i)ms of the Protection of Birds Act, 
|, in respect of wild-fowl. Under 
§} Act the shooting of geese, duck 
| waders is forbidden everywhere 
wre September 1, and anyone not 
|plying with the Act is liable to 
secution. 
In the past there has been con- 
i rable misunderstanding concern- 
1 the dates on which duck and geese 
“mir legally be shot, particularly 
yng inland sportsmen. Country- 
»/e compliance with the 1954 Act is 
()) earnest hope and endeavour of 
Wildfowlers’ Association, which 
f« such an active part in the 
‘ nulation of the Act and which is 
‘cerned equally as much with the 
> servation of our stocks of wild-fowl 
» vith shooting —MANsFIELD, Presi- 
dt, The Waildfowlers’ Association of 
oat Britain and Iveland, Liverpool. 


"£10 FOR A STONE 
BRIDGE 


> ,—-In these days of ever-increasing 
ces it is interesting to note the cost 
©)york done in the past. Perhaps no 
mre striking instance could be pro- 
» ed than the building of a bridge at 
Figley, Yorkshire, in 1723, for it is 
© orded in the parish books, under 
t| date February 7: “ Whereas the 


HOUSE IN WHITBY, KNOWN 
AS CAPTAIN COOK’S HOUSE, 
WHERE THE EXPLORER 
WAS APPRENTICED 
See letter: Where Captain Cook Studied 
} 
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BRIDGE AT BINGLEY, YORKSHIRE, WHOSE STONEWORK COST ONLY £10 IN 1723 


Constablery or Township of Bingley 
have this day paid by Willm. Ellison, 
the p’sent constable, to Benja. Craven 
and Josa Scott, masons, ye sum of 
Ten Pounds, for building a Stone 
Bridge ovr Harden Beck at Beckfoot. 
In consideracon whereof ye _ said 
Benja. Craven and Joshua Scott doe 
hereby promise joyfully and severally 
to uphold and keep the sd Bridge in 
good and sufficient repair during the 
terme of seaven years from the day 
hereof, as witness our hands the day 
and year above sd.” 

Ben Craven signed his name, but 
Joshua Scott put his cross to this 
delightful document and they thus 
bound themselves for repairs for seven 
years after receiving five pounds each 
for their work. We can look at our 
domestic repair bills of to-day and 
wonder how much we should get for 
our £10 at present-day charges.— 
G. C., Keighley, Yorkshire. 


WHERE CAPTAIN COOK 
STUDIED 


Str,—Lovers of Whitby, in Yorkshire, 
will be relieved to hear that street 
improvements that have banished 
long-familiar sights in the Church- 
street area will not imperil the house 
in Grape-lane affectionately known 
as Captain Cook’s House. It was 
built in 1688 and in the mid-18th 
century became the home of John 
Walker, banker and ship-owner. Young 
James Cook was apprenticed to 
Walker here and his quarters were 
the attic, where he would study far 
into the night and dream, no doubt, 
of continents that awaited discovery. 
Under its new ownership the 
house is being cleaned up inside, but 
the rugged character of Cook’s attic 
remains unchanged.—G. B. Woop, 
32, Micklefield-lane, Rawdon, Leeds. 


BRINGING UP A 
MONGOOSE 


S1r,—Can you give me any advice 
about bringing up a mongoose? I 
have recently acquired one, and have 
looked after him now for over a 
month, largely by the light of nature. 

How long, for instance, will it 
take to house-train him? He is pro- 
vided with a pan of peat moss; I do 
not smack or scold as I would a 
puppy or a kitten. Where can I get 
a harness for him? His measure- 
ments are (as far as one can measure 
a streak of lightning) 5 inches round 
his neck and 7 inches round his body 
just behind his forelegs. His body is 
9 or 10 inches long, his tail—again 
making allowances “for difficulties in 
measuring—10 or 11 inches, and he 


See letter: £10 for a Stone Bridge 


behaves and youthful 
manner, 

What is meant by “Keep him 
warm. Remember he comes from a 
hot climate’? Shall I never be able 
to let him out in the garden when 
winter comes? I have a half-grown 
cat and, in October, I expect to have 
a chow puppy. Will he in time make 
friends with his fellow pets? 

Is he likely to go for the goldfish 
in an outdoor pool, or for decorative 
Chinese geese who live in the orchard? 
I should mention that he was sold to 
me as an Indian mongoose in his early 
youth. 

I should be most grateful if I 
could find a mongoose-lover with 
more experience than I have.—E. R. 
HEALEY (Mrs.), Hedgehogs, Addington, 
West Malling, Kent. 

[It will probably be very difficult 
to harness this pet, as a mongoose 
is more slippery than an eel, but a 
local saddler might be able to adapt 
a toy dog’s outfit. The animal may or 
may not “house- train himself. All that 
can be done is to provide a tray of 
peat, sand or sawdust and hope for 
the best. If he is really young, he may 
become great friends with the kitten 
and puppy, but the introduction needs 
care. He may go for the goldfish, but 
one would not expect him to attack 
geese, though a mongoose is quite 
unpredictable. His headquarters 
should be in a warm room (not neces- 
sarily a heated one) and he should 
have a cosy bed. There would be no 
harm in letting him run out of doors 
for a little exercise on a cold day, that 
is if he is tame enough to be trusted 
free, but he should not be left out in 
the damp.—ED. | 


in a lively 


A THREATENED MANOR 
HOUSE 


Sr1r,— Your correspondent, C. J. N. D., 
in your issue of August 1, deplored the 
threatened destruction of the beauti- 
ful Elizabethan manor house at 
Kingston Maurward in Dorset. This 
belonged to my first husband, Cecil 
Hanbury, M.P. for North Dorset; we 
lived in the Georgian house. 

The old house was built about 
1590, and the original coat-of-arms 
was still over the door. The first 
family, the Maurwards, died out. 
and it became for some generations 
the home of the Grey family, whose 
heiress, Lora, married George Pitt. 
He built the present house of brick, 
calling forth the famous remark by 
George ITI, on one of his visits, when 
asked to admire: ‘Brick, Mr. Pitt, 
brick!’’ In 1794, on his next visit, 
he found that Pitt, suffering from 


an excess of “la maladie des princes,” 
had faced it with Portland stone. The 
charming temple by the lake was, so 
history relates, built for the greater 
seclusion of George III and his ladies. 


The lake was dug by Napoleonic 
prisoners under George Pitt’s suc- 
cessor, John. 


The last owner, Cecil Hanbury, 
added the fine Portland stone chim- 
neys, and laid out the formal gardens. 
When he bought it in 1913 the old 
manor house was in a bad way, having 
been entirely gutted, presumably at 
the time when all original fireplaces, 
plaster ceilings and mahogany doors 
were removed from Pitt’s house. 

Directly after the first World War 
Cecil Hanbury started restoring the 
manor. For economy, alas, he had to 
replace the broken stone-tiled roof 
with slate. He blocked up the top- 
floor windows and reinforced the 
floors. This left, by the addition of 
three simple flights of wooden stairs, 
four excellent cottages with large 
mullioned windows. These, except for 
the effect of an influx during the second 
World War of careless evacués from 
bombed Southampton, were in excel- 
lent condition when both houses 
were “acquired”’ by the Government, 
and I had one month’s notice to quit 
in 1946. 

Surely such a beautiful example 
of Elizabethan architecture was worth 
saving at the cost of internal decora- 
tion and laying on water, which in the 
past was drawn from a deep well. 
History suggests it was built by 
French craftsmen who left their mark 
on the elaborately carved bases of the 
mullions. 

It is pathetic that the com- 
paratively paltry sum could not have 
been found to save such a lovely 
building, at the same time providing 
four good cottages.—DorRoTHY CECIL 
HANBURY (Mrs. Hanbury-Forbes), 
La Mortola, Vintimigha, Italy. 


THE GOLFER’S SHILLING 


Str,—In your issue of August 1 you 
refer to the decision at a recent meet- 
ing of the Council of the English Golf 
Union to adopt the “bob-a-nob”’ 
scheme. You refer to Lord Bruce’s 
fund promoted by the Royal and 
Ancient Club and to the Speaker’s 
Conference at the House of Commons, 
and it is suggested that no apparent 
progress is being made and that too 
many cooks may spoil the admirable 
broth. 

I write on this matter in order to 
be helpful, and possibly to clear up any 
misunderstanding that may exist. 
First, the whole of the money which 
be will collected by the English Golf 
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Union will not be available for the 
same purpose as Lord Bruce’s Fund, 
but it is the intention of the English 
Golf Union to set aside some of this 
money for that purpose, and it is 
hoped that the other three National 
Unions will co-operate. A decision on 
this matter will be taken at a meeting 
of the Joint Advisory Council in 
Northern Ireland next month. It will 
be appreciated that if the“ bob-a-nob ” 
scheme is enthusiastically supported, 
as it should be, ample money will be 
available for all purposes. Second, the 
President of the English Golf Union, 
Mr. W. C. I. Boulton, attended the 
Speaker’s Conference, and he has had 
recent discussions with the Speaker 


DESIGN FOR A GARDEN SEAT MADE OF 
CAST IRON WHICH APPEARED IN 
GARDENER’S MAGAZINE IN 1833 


See letter: Cast-Iron Garden Seats 
and Lord Bruce; there is no undue 
delay and progress is being made. 

I am a Past President and a 
member of the Finance Committee of 
the English Golf Union, and a member 
of the Joint Advisory Council.— 
E. Guy BiGwoop, 52, Linthurst-road, 
Barnt Green, near Birmingham. 


SWANS ON HORSEY MERE 


S1r,—There are often large numbers 
of swans on Horsey Mere, Norfolk, in 
the winter. I once, at the end of a 
frost, counted 116, of which 112 were 
whoopers and 4 mutes. Generally, 
however, most of the swans are mutes. 
In March one pair of mutes takes the 
Mere, gradually drives off every other 
swan and breeds successfully. I have 
never found that the swans drive off 
other fowl, such as ducks. The number 
of swans in the winter varies greatly, 
but the one breeding pair has never 
been exceeded.—ANTHONY BuxTon, 
Horsey Hall, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 


GLASS - BLOWER’S FANCY 


Si1r,—In her interesting account of 
the products of wandering glass- 
blowers (July 25) Bea Howe refers to 
friggers or freaks—shapes made to 
their own fancy by glass-house 
workers. I wonder if this is the 
explanation of the fanciful pink-and- 
white-striped pig, about six inches 
long, shown in my photograph; per- 
haps it was made from a length left 
over from a walking-stick or ‘rolling- 
pin.—M. U. Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry 
Cottage, Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


ZODIAC SIGNS ON CLOCK 
FACES 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. C. 
Barrington Brown’s letter (August 8) 
about the chureh clock at Marnhull, 
Dorset, the Signs of the Zodiac have 
been used for the decoration of clock 
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and watch dials for many centuries: 
one of the earliest is a table clock 
made by. Jacob the Czech for Sigis- 
mund I of Poland about 1518. 
Hampton Court clock and several 
others are decorated in this manner. 
Spandrel figures representing the 
four seasons were widely used by the 


Dutch and English country clock- 
makers during the 18th century.— 
N estwicK, The Croft, Lower 
Stanion-road, Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 
CAST-IRON GARDEN 
Str,—The followers of your corres- 
pondence on. cast-iron garden seats 
may be amused by the enclosed picture 


taken from The 
er’s Magazine of 1833. 
This chair was submitted 


to “the.-editonne yea G 
Loudon, for trial and 
comment by Matthias 


Saul, of Sulyard-street, 
Lancaster, a prodigious 
inventor of such things as 
metallic plant labels, cast- 
iron arched frames “‘for 
bestriding walks’ and 
fruit-pickers. 

The seat was of wood, 
the back (tactfully let- 
tered “J.C.L.”’) and legs 
of cast iron in the form of 
leaves of “the acanthus, 
thistle or artichoke kind.” 
It was painted green and 
cost 16s., or slightly more 
in an even more ornate 
style and rather less with 
only three legs. 

Loudon’s comments 
were unkind. He stated 
that the design lacked 
taste because the seat was 
supported on leaves as it 
never could be in nature; 
if leaves must be used, 
they should be adapted as 
in the capital of a Corin- 
thian column. Further, 
natural forms painted 
green were out of place 
in a garden where green 
leaves preponderated; 
seats should be of “‘arti- 
ficial”’ form and coloured 
other than green. 

Unabashed, Mr. Saul submitted a 
revised design. This time the seat was 
supp ee: by a vine branch, asif it were 
springing from the ground; further, 
the deseraien now consisted of cast- 
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iron detachable bunches of grapes 
painted, according to the seasons, 


green, red and black—the appropriate 
colour being screwed on as the year 
progressed. ““We like this design still 
less than the other’’ was Loudon’s 
brief and blunt comment; unhappily, 
the seat remained unillustrated. 

This sidelight on period taste is, 
I think, not without interest, joined to 
the fact that Loudon founded and 
edited The Architectural Magazine in 


Garden-" 


1957 


which he was to publish 


some of Ruskin’s first 
writings. — Mires Hap- 
FIELD, 39, Hamstead Hill, 
Handsworthwood, Birm- 
ingham, 20. 

IN A COLLEGE 
GARDEN 
Srr,—The article on the 
swamp cypress, by the 


Hon. Maynard Greville 
(July 25), justly praises 
one of the most beauti- 
ful of the conifers. The 
swamp cypress is one of 
the few deciduous 
conifers, among which are 
larch,metasequoia and the 


gingko or maidenhair 
tree. 

We are fortunate in 
possessing several speci- 
mens of the swamp Ccyp- 
ress in Cambridge, and | 


enclose a photograph of a 
well-grown specimen in 
the grounds of Clare Col- 


lege. Althe the tree is 
near the river there are 
no signs of the knobbly 
projections at the base, 
so far. There are further 
specimens in the botanic 


garden here which are 
planted with their rootsin 
water, but they are too 
small to show the knob- 
bly characteristic yet. 
Another tree may be seenin the 
grounds of Newnham College. This is 
growing well away from water, but 
seems none the —ALEXANDER 
Puck, 28, De Freville-avenue, Cam- 


by tdge. 


A COAT-OF-ARMS 
JENTIFIED 


issue of July 18, in the 
Collectors’ ( ons columns, Mr. LoBs 
Martin's s ph graph of a portrait ofa 
young lady by one of the lesser Van 
Dycks has a picture of a coat-of-arms 
in the corner of the portrait. 

This is my mother’s coat-of-arms. 
Her full name was Baroness Josephine 
Isabel Dormus de Kilianshausen, and 
she was the grand-daughter of the 
Austrian Field-Marshal under Kaiser 
Franz Joseph, Baron Joseph Dormus 
de Kilianshausen, who distinguished 
himself as commander in the battles of 
Magenta and Solferino. ’ 

The origin of the family and of 
their coat-of-arms is, however, not in 
Austria but in France, and the name 
Dormus is a Germanised contraction 
of the French d’Ormus. 

The lower part of the 
arms does look rather like 


worse, 


8 


StrR,—In ye 


coat-of- 
an hour 


glass, but in fact it represents a. 
tower. 

_ I think therefore that the answer 
to Mr. T. B.. Martin’s question as to 
the origins of the little girl in the 


PINK-AND-WHITE-STRIPED GLASS PIG ABOUT 6 INS. LONG 


See letter: 


Glass-blower's Fancy 


FINE SWAMP CYPRESS GROWING 
THE FELLOWS’ GARDEN, CLARE COLLE 


CAMBRIDGE { 


See letter: In A College Garden 


southern France.—W. S. A. Luezy 
WyHOWSKI, 
Netley Abbey, 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Statue of a Dog.—Can any of yoiy 
readers tell me the whereabouts of) 
sculpture carried out by Matthe}} 
Cotes Wyatt in 1831 of Basha 
the Earl of Dudley’s pet Newfoun 
land dog? It cost £5,000 and va 
black, white and grey marble; i 
dog was resting on a yellow pill y 
and cr ushing a boa-constrictor, who} 
eyes were of rubies. The dog had ey fr 
of topaz and sardonyx. Support 
this group was a pedestal of Florentin) 
mosaic composed of cornelians, aga 
etc.—JoHN Harris, 20, 
square, London, S.W.7. 


Angel’s Trumpet in Australia at 


picture may be found A Leip 


Fairholme, Station-¥ 1) 
Southampton. 4 


I was much interested to see in 
issue of April 11 a picture of a splendi} 
specimen of an angel's tru 

(Datura suaveolens) in bloom i in } a | | q 
Readers may be interested to re || 
that this flower also does very well ai 
is quite common in Queensland. It 
easily. struck from cuttings, gro 
rapidly and produces a mass of 
ciously-scented blooms over a lon) 
period. This plant is also known her} 
under the trade name of Brugmans 
Rnightti_M. A. WuL.LiamMs (Mrs 
Zillmere, N.5, Queensland, Australia) 


ted horn mug very similar in decal | 
that illustrated in your issue oh 
August 1. The design is of a huntiny} 
scene depicting a huntsman and thr 
whippers-in with 10} couple of hou 
which are just about to run into tht 
fox. The landscape includes th 
cottages and several trees and 
whole design is in a downward spi 
encircling the mug.—W. M. 
EScoMBE, junipers, Gustard W 
Wheathampstead, Hertfordshire. 


Hunt on a Mug.—I have a dec 


For Holding Roses.—Here is 
effective dodge for handling clim! 
ing roses w hen training them. Cut t 
sticks about 2 ft. long | and } in. thick} 
with a fork at one end anda spur at} 
the other. The hook is for grabbing and 
the fork for guiding: one stick is held in 
each hand and either end is used, 
according to the need. A slight tw 
of the fork puts a grip on pliant ney 
growth, enabling it to be held 

securely as by hand, and manipulated 
without bloodshed or the handicap off 
clumsy gloves.—RoBeEerT HILTON, 4d 
Redgate-drive, H ayes, Bromley, Kent. 


 SAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


RIDGE has two aspects which strike 
iD certain players as serious drawbacks. 
However opposed you may be to any 
/i of mental exertion, the time will come 
ate you simply have to think; worse still, it 
9) dawn on you that your partner cannot be 
out of the reckoning. Witness the little 
e described below. 


@KOQJ7642 


OKQ5 
K 63 
»10985 < 3 
mp AKQ4 % 10963 
17 W EI 0jJ9642 
QJ 102 S &874 
i aA 
38752 
| OA 1083 
| AIS 


Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 
The late S. J. Simon, author of Why You 
2 at Bridge, would have revelled in this 
q jjode; I fancy, although I am not sure, that 
») th and South respectively were the originals 
‘us Mrs. Guggenheim and Unlucky Expert. 
“A you see, Seven Spades is a spread; how, do 
'») imagine, did they come to stop at a final 
“tract of Three Spades? 

First link in a brief chain was an opening 
», of One Spade by West. A part-score of 60 
» y have influenced this odd choice. West was 
» acrobat, but there was much talk at the time 
>» he Adam Meredith theory of using the Spade 
si) as a sort of bludgeon, and he may have 
‘s¢soned that a Spade would be more difficult to 
>) reall than a normal Club opening. 

North believed in bidding her own cards, 
| she gave no thought to a possibie mis- 
a lerstanding as she stepped in promptly with 
» id of Two Spades. East passed, and it was 
“1 to South. 

,An immediate bid in the opener’s suit has 
B tandard meaning; it is a forcing-to-game 
ysion of the take-out double. In that 
ticular school it had to be assumed that 
st had opening bid values and some sort of 
Sade suit; as South could see three Aces and 
‘) points all told in his own hand, he had cause 
mutter ‘““What’s going on?”’ Similar calls by 
present partner had invariably been based 
©) a void or singleton Ace in the enemy suit, 
1 now he found it hard to place no fewer than 
1) Spades with the opponents. Also, it looked 
a 
t 


! 


though North’s honour strength were a bit 
(ow par for such a potent call. 
bi Although South suspected an irregular bid 
hs on an array of Spades, he could not bring 
inself to depart from his own impeccable way 
‘ life; whatever the outcome, he must play the 
sme. Why condemn the old girl without a 
lal? After all, her hand could conceivably be: 
| &..JQAKQIIOKOJIT &O109 
A lesser mortal, South reflected, might find 
‘mself at a loss—but not he. All he had to do 
sis to pass back the buck with a bid of Three 
Jades, and wait for North to declare her real 
icentions. If she replied with another Spade 
jl], South would salve his conscience with a 
jwky raise to Five; if she mentioned another 
jit, he would jump her to Six. 
' During these deliberations, unfortunately, 
jarth had become aware of her first-round 
discretion. ‘Oh dear,’’ she thought, “he 
sumes I’ve a whale of a hand. He wants me 
yw to show my best suit, little guessing that 
y only length is in Spades. He’s probably 
‘etty good; if I make another bid, we'll end up 
a slam!’’ So the final contract was Three 
‘pades, made with four overtricks. 

“May I enquire,” said South with his usual 
ck of emotion, “what you would have done if 
ie others had bid up to Four Hearts without a 
ord from me?” “Oh, they’d have to bid 
{gher than that,” said North. “I would 
|rtainly go to Four Spades on my own.” 
pexactly, ” said South, and let it go at that. 
\7hy not split the difference and overcall in the 
Irst place with Three Spades, thus making the 
jature of her hand clear beyond any doubt? 


: 
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OUR PARTNERS - 


North’s. performance may have been 
Guggenheimish, but it took an Unlucky Expert 
to bid as South did. On his own admission he 


read his partner with long Spades, but she 
needed also some honour strength for a 
vulnerable overcall at the Two level, so it is 


hard to visualise a hand that would not offer 
a cast-iron play for game. A bid of Three 
No-Trumps could be followed by appropriate 
action if North bid again, as she was sure to do 
whether or not her first call were genuine; this 
would make sure of clinching the rubber, with 
some hope of cutting a fresh partner. But 
South heaped scorn on the suggestion. ‘And 
what do I do,”’ he said, ‘“‘if North bids Four 
Spades over Three No-Trumps? How do I 
know she’s not still asking for my best suit?” 
North looked dazed; the argument was above 
her head. 

On the example below, in another milieu, 
the bidding again took an odd course before it 
reached the South player. This was his hand: 

AASTYVAKO8636 K & 53 2 

West dealt and opened with a vulnerable 
One No-Trump; North passed, and East bid 
Two No-Trumps. What should South do? 

The actual player was able to sum up the 
situation pretty well. His opponents were short 
on points, but they were partial to the peculiar 
weapon known as the “variable No-Trump”’; 
the normal minimum when vulnerable is about 
15 points, but its lure is irresistible on a hand 
of this type: 

@K39 105 OA 107 &AK 10764 

The danger is obvious: if South passes, his 
partner will te ad from some miserable minor 
suit, enabling the declarer to rattle off his tricks 
before South can get in. Since no one likes to be 
taken for a ride, the natural inclination is to 
weigh in with a non-vulnerable bid of Three 
Hearts, which prevents the enemy from stealing 
the rubber, but at a probable cost of 300. 

As South was well versed in the ways of the 
variable” brigade, he went for a more tangible 
profit. When someone bids a No-Trump on the 
strength of a long minor, he always sees it 


ce 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


through. And so it transpired in this case. 
After a pass by South, Three No-Trumps was 
bid on his left; he doubled. The full deal: 


2 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

West had not quite the hand that South 
expected, but he never believed in stopping on 
a dime. In doubling opposite a partner of 
limited imagination, South could only pray that 
he would study the implications before making 
the opening lead. 

A good player is very careful not to double 
after such bidding on general strength. His 
partner’s hand must be blank, and his own hand 
is sandwiched; this sort of double merely helps 
the declarer to place the missing stuff and to 
land a contract that might otherwise fail. The 
inference, therefore, is that South must be 
doubling on a long and solid suit. North is 
equally aware of the opponents’ penchant for 
bidding No-Trumps with a six-card minor, so he 
should prefer to lead from a doubleton, or even 
a singleton, in a major in the hope of hitting 
South’s suit. 


Was North capable of decoding this 
message? The answer is no. With him a double 
was ‘just a double,’”’ and the only lead he knew 


was the fourth-highest of his longest suit. But 
the gods of chance were on South’s side; his 
partner’s only “‘suit’’ happened to be Spades, so 
he contributed malgré lui to a penalty of 800. It 
took more than this to make West lose faith in 
the “variable’”’ No-Trump. “ Unlucky,’ he said. 
“Tf a Club or Diamond is led, South would be 
sorry he doubled.”’ 


CROSSWORD No. 


1438 1. 


ACROSS 
Fresh air is, the lax airing can be made so (12) 
One flower from fifty out of their beds get- 


D 


CountrRY Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the z ‘ - 


ting in (5) 


first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach % er 
“Crossword No. 1438, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 9. Dark horse? (9) } 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 11. They strike without notice, of course (10) 


ee Snare 4,1957. 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


12. Invaluable about the house (4) 
14. Adorn (6) 
15. Has he a story about a railwayman? (8) 
17. Spoilt by blots (8) 
19. 1,000 acres to make a noise about (6) 
22. ‘‘With monstrous head and sickening cry 
“And like errant wings” 
—Chesterton (4) 


23. Amends (10) 
25. What between obscurity and extremity the 
French may get hung up (9) 
26. It sounds very cold about the back of the 
neck (5) 
27. Darkest Africa or England ? (5, 7) 
DOWN 
1. “The voice... was heard 
“Tn ancient days by and clown”’ 
—Keats (7) 
2. Fine-looking vehicles by the sound of them 
(6, 4) 
3. Would this be enough to make ten ill? (6) 
4. There appears to be no doubt about the 
support (5, 3) 
5. Drinks, just tiny ones (4) 
6. Put first in propinquity (7) 
7. Much of 19 of the Devonshire variety (7,15) 
10. Deeper! I’m next (anagr.) (12) 
13. Cool sort of behaviour (10) 
16. ‘Many a gallant gay 
“Bows before him at the door’’ 
—Tennyson (8 
part of South 


18. The sort of examination 
America calls for? (7) 

20. Thinness is not, as might be supposed, the 
condition of the expatriated (7) 

21. Cake with tea as an ingredient (6) 

24. A split personality in our nationaleconomy (4) 

Norr.—This Competition does not apply to the United 


SOLUTION TO No. 1437. The CUBE of this Crossword, the clues of States. 
which appeared in the issue of August 22, will be announced next week 
ACROSS.—1, Love me, love my dog; 9, Gallant; 10, Over- £ { is E 
run; 11, Team; 12, Level; 13, Know; 16, Fathoms; 17, Serpent; The winner of Crossword No. 1436 is 
18, ‘Hedonic; 21, Trumpet; 23, Wear; 24, Galba; 25, Ache; Mrs. F. M. M. Carlisle, 
28, Reigned; 29, "Rossini: 30, Dagger of the mind. DOWN.— 
1, Light of the World; 2, Valiant; 3, Meat; 4, Letters; 5, Violets; Pyt House, 
6, Meet; 7, Derange; 8, Gone with the Wind; 14, Sound; 15, Ashampstead 
Trout; 19, Drawing; 20, Claudio; 21, Tabaret; 22) Puccini; +e 
26, Once; 27, Esme. Berkshire, 
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Look at the f 
M.G. Series M.G.A. 


and you will find... 


a car designed for safe fast motoring whatever the weather; a reputation fol 
f : a | | 


road holding; a line that endears itself to the young in heart—and of course... 


Leather upholstery 


. . . MATCHING MODERN DESIGN 


ENRICHING WITH COLOUR AND COMFORT 


POSSESSING THE QUALITY TO LIVE WELL 


Issued by THE LE AGRON Sl iT Un tear LE ACH eRo wee Digs OLS EB ACRSISEaR STREET - LONDON Wee 
DH 


IE ESTATE MARKET 
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i,GRICULTURAL RENTS 


YN anjaddress to the Chartered 
| Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
4 Institute’s annual provincial 
p ting, held recently at Belfast, 
|) Merlin F. J. Batting, the 
jsident, had some interesting re- 
rks to make about agricultural 
ets, a topic to which frequent 
eerence has been made in these 
~umns. “In some circles,’’ he said, 
jnere is a strong feeling that rents 
s)uld be much higher than they are 
iday. It is generally agreed that 
»\st old rents are too low, and that 
i|dlords’ costs of maintenance have 
‘atly increased; but it must also be 
‘|aembered that the farmers’ contri- 
\|tion to repairs and all their other 
‘jpenses have risen steeply since the 
jr, and that prices of livestock 
jd produce are in many cases falling. 
bitrators have been criticised for 
jt putting rents high enough, but 


t is interesting to note from recent 
eturns on farm rents that those fixed 
ty arbitration and those by agreement 
_)etween the landlord and tenant vary 
ery little. Where, however, farms 
|ire let by tender rents have risen much 
‘nore. Letting by tender is to my mind 
ad, as the rents offered usually are in 
ixcess of the amount the tenant can 
ha to pay if he is going to farm the 
nd properly, and the wrong type of 
jenant may be accepted, who will 
lemand arbitration in three years; 
most landlords and agents will agree 
that it is much better to have a well- 
jiarmed farm at a reasonable rent than 
x badly-farmed one at a high rent.” 


| 
: 
: 


THE RENT ACT 


EFERRING to the new Rent Act, 
} Mr. Batting said that it was a 
jstep in the right direction, but it threw 
jheavy responsibilities on landlords. 
“On the way in which these responsi- 
|bilities are discharged,” he went on, 
|“ will largely depend the answer to the 
|question whether houses are to con- 
|/tinue to be provided by private enter- 
prise or whether we must in future 
look solely to the local authorities.” 
|Mr. Batting concluded his remarks on 
this subject by saying that from the 
tenants’ point of view private enter- 
prise must be better than “state owner- 
ship as proposed in some quarters, for 
many would rather have an individual 
than a public authority as landlord, 
the cost of housing is likely to be less 
‘than it would be under state owner- 
ship, and it is better to have competi- 
tion between public and _ private 
ownership than a monopoly.” 


‘'LUDFORD HOUSE FOR SALE 


aor who has approached the 
lovely old town of Ludlow, in 
Shropshire, from jthe south will be 


familiar with the four huge chimney- 
stacks of Ludford House, which line 
the road hard by the old bridge across 
the River Teme. The house, with its 
estate of 570 acres, is to be offered for 
auction by Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Staff, of Chester, acting in conjunction 
with Messrs. Morris, Barker and Poole, 
of Ludlow. Included in the sale are 14 
miles of frontage to the Teme, which 
provides good fishing, and a block of 
woodland. The two principal farms are 
offered with vacant possession. 
Ludford House was described and 
illustrated in Country LIFE of 
September 2) 1949 eeibetore the 
Reformation the manor of Ludford 
was held by the Hospital of St. John, 
which was suppressed in 1536. The 
manor was then acquired by William 
Foxe, an alderman of Ludlow, who 
seems to have made it over to his son 
Edmund. The latter’s son, Edward, 


LUDFORD HOUSE, SHROPSHIRE: THE HALL RANGE 


was probably responsible for most of 
the present house, which lies round a 
picturesque courtyard. He overspent 
his fortune on the building, however, 
and it was mortgaged; early in the 
17th century he parted with it to a 
family named Charlton, whose des- 
cendants owned it until 1920. The 
house was somewhat altered in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 


THE STAUNTON HAROLD 
ESTATE 


T will be recalled that the late Earl 

Ferrers died in October, 1954, on 
the eve of the auction of Staunton 
Harold Hall, Leicestershire, home of 
the Ferrers family for centuries, which 
was sold to Group Captain Leonard 
Cheshire, V.C., as a home for the 
incurably sick. Lord Ferrers’s execu- 
tors have now sold the remaining 
portions of the Staunton Harold 
estate, which amounted to 587 acres 
and comprised three farms and 
accommodation land, let to produce 
£1,540 a year. The agents were 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
acting in conjunction with Messrs. 
John German and Son. 

The former firm announce that 
they are to auction Pebble Hall Farm, 
in the Welland valley near Market 
Harborough, Leicestershire. The pro- 
perty covers 367 acres, the bulk of 
which is with vacant possession, and 
has a farm-house with eight bedrooms, 
compact farm buildings and two 
cottages. By private treaty Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley are offering 
the Well House at Aldermaston, 
Berkshire, the property of Mr. Donald 
Hall, the author and traveller. The 
house dates from the 16th century, 
and has more recent additions. There 
is a garden of two acres. 


PROCURATOR. 


THIS SALE 


FINEST PETROL 
IN THE WORLD 
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Clear them all speedily and easily with an Allen. This famous 
motor scythe is designed especially for tough going and no 


other machine can equal its performance in adverse 


the ALLEN 


Motor 


May we send you full particulars of this outstanding machine and arrange a demonstration? 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD 


fctthewCloag Son! OF Z 


, CONNOISSEU 


Perth Scotl@® 


Increased supplies of the 
celebrated ‘“‘Grouse”’ 
Scotch Whisky are again available— 
to the delight of connoisseurs. This - 
truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
known and esteemed for over 150 years. 
To make sure of your personal supplies, 
please order without delay. A cheque for 
£21.12.0d. brings a case of one dozen 
bottles, carriage paid, direct to your 
home. 


GROUSE*WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 


Blenders of the Famous ‘‘ Grouse” Scotch 
Whisky since 1800. 
Importers of the popular“ Pintail’’ Sherry. 
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conditions. Wherever a man can walk the Allen 
can cut; even on a 1-in-1 slope with the 


extended axle in use. 


Two-stroke or four-stroke engine is 
optional and three lengths of cutter 

bar. Also available is a number 

of attachments which make the Allen 


useful for a wide range Of work. 


Scythe 


COWLEY OXFORD . TEL. 77155-7 


Wih COPE Hen Batteries 


EGG PRODUCTION 


isa CONGENIAL and 
PROFITABLE 
‘OCCUPATION 


Our modern battery equipment is scien- 
tifically designed to provide reliable 
labour-saving conditions and increased 
efficiency. 


Our vast range includes:— 


1. Fully automatic Cafeteria with continuous 
feeding, watering and cleaning. 


2. The Orthodox Conuress glass clean scraper 
battery, with stetic feeding, automatic 
watering and intermittent time switch 
controlled cleaning. 


3. The Cope American type Californian cage— 
PRESEer but much more efficient than deep 
itter. 


Write for details. 


Dept. C 


Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel. 54491-2 


NO MORE DAMP STAINS 


on walls and spoiled decorations 


Those concerned with the maintenance of pro- 
perty will find this protective backing for plaster 
gives internal protection which otherwise could 
. be obtained only by new horizontal damp-proof 
courses and at much less cost. Proved in use 
since 1937. It will pay you to ask your builder for 


NEWTONITE LATH 


OR WRITE DIRECT FOR SAMPLES 
NEWTONITE LTD. 12 VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.16 


’ Gardeners. 


COPE & COPE LTD) 


We also manufacture jf 
The ALLEN ; 
ROTARY SICKLE 
(self-propelled) 
for small acreages 
and for those who | 
prefer a rotary cutter i 


—| 
GARDEN TRUCKS. 


A strongly constructed well-balanced \ 
specially designed for garden work, having sev ral 
times the carrying capacity of a wheelbarrow ye 
easier to handle. Fitted with detachable top an 
continuous leg handles. Supplied with one) 
removable hinged side if required. 


As widely used by Nurserymen 
MODEL 1A (as illustrated). 

4’ 0” x 2’ 0”. 12” detachable top. Cushion t; 
roller bearing wheels. Finish: Woodwo: 
Preservative Stain. Metalwork, Painted Green. 
CARRIAGE £13-12-6 PAID 
Hinged side 12/6 extra. - 

S. BOWLEY & SON LTD., 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 | 
Send for illustrated Catalogue (C.L.), showing) 
complete range of sizes and models. 


SWING KING KUTTER 


Brit. Pat. 755703. S. Africa 2886 


THE EASIEST TOOL 
EVER for nettles, thistles, 
long grass, verges, etc., 
with a tireless upright 
action but quick and 
deadly performance. 
Now in use all over 
U.K. and abroad. 
Entire long tool of 
best British steel, 

but light and 
springy, and 
the exotic 
cutting-hook 
is easily 
sharpened 
(seldom 


neces- 
sary). 
Weeding 
now aheal- | 
thy pastime, 
even for the 
elderly. PRICE 
19/6 plus 1/6 p.p. 
(foreign extra). 
State for use of lady 
or gent and men- 
tion ‘Country Life’. 
(Heavier model for 
farm labourer or hired 
gardener 23/6 plus 1/6 
post). 
Cheques, F.O.s to: 


HUBERT WHITEHEAD 
M.Inst.P.1. 

(Sole Manufacturing-Inventor) 
KESSINGLAND, 
LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK, 
ENGLAND 


\RMING NOTES 
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JOMMON MARKET 
FEARS 


| difficulty which our Govern- 
dj - ment faces in trying to retain 
» lace in Continental markets for our 
ijustrial goods by establishing a 
je Trade area to be associated with 
{) European Common Market while 
«iluding all agricultural and horti- 
« tural produce. France has said that 
+} could not agree to Britain’s wish 
exclude farm products from the 
‘}2e Trade area. We have said no less 
ijnly that we will not go into a Free 
‘ade area unless farm products are 
cluded. The world will not come to 
end if we stay outside. It is 
sential to maintain the preferences 
|; give in the United Kingdom to the 
oducts of the Dominions and 
lonies. This consideration and the 
ed for continued protection for our 
|m agriculture and horticulture will 
jake British ministers stand firm. 
jley may also have some doubts 
yout the likelihood of France’s 
cepting without import duties the 
eaper products of Italian agriculture 
hen in a few years’ time all tariff 
falls are due to fall. The French 
sasant is a great believer in pro- 
‘ction. 

So far as our agriculture is con- 
‘mned we do not, in fact, have much 
iff protection to-day against farm 
oducts from the Continent. Our 
priculture is supported chiefly 
irough the deficiency payments 
ystem. Horticulture has the pro- 
ection of tariffs, and it is the growers 
f vegetables who would suffer most 
there were ever a Free Trade area in 
rhich Holland, France and Italy were 
artners with us. I see that the N.F.U. 
akes the view that our European 
ompetitors have no intention of 
stablishing Free Trade in agricultural 
soducts and that their aim is a 
‘managed market” leading eventu- 
ly to a common system of agricul- 
jural supports for the European 
‘ommunity as a whole. There are 
many knots yet to be untied before the 
dattern can become at all clear. Mean- 
jwhile, we have made our position clear. 
We should like to have an industrial 
[Free Trade area with the Continent, 

but agricultural and_ horticultural 
|produce must be excluded. 


7} [a has been made of the 


‘Overtime Pay 


\AT the rate of 4s. 6d. an hour the 
men’s overtime pay quickly 
|mounts in the harvest period. But 
while the sun shines and the grain is 
‘j/fit there is no doubt about the 
economy of keeping the machines going 
with a full team over the week-end as 
well as in the evenings. There are, I 
‘know, some farms where no week-end 
jovertime is ever worked, but they 
must be the exceptions to-day when 
/farm staffs have been reduced, and we 
'|rely so much more on machines which 
do not get tired. It must have been 
with this consideration in mind that 
|the National Farmers’ Union urged 
the Agricultural Wages Board to 
modify any overtime rates while 
agreeing to an increase in the minimum 
pay for the 47-hour week. The union 
says “this would have helped to 
| mitigate the impact of the award on 
| those sections of the industry where a 
substantial amount of overtime has 
to be worked.” But the N.F.U. can 
never have been very optimistic about 
getting a reduction in any kind of wage 
rate to-day. That would be contrary 
‘to the trend in every industry. 


Grain Deficiency Payments 


| Pease who managed to sell their 
barley fairly well between 
November and. March have scored 
handsomely in the final reckoning of 
the deficiency payment due on the 
1956 crop. The ascertained United 
Kingdom average at farm was 21s. 94d. 


a cwt. for the whole year and as the 
standard price was 26s. 2d. a cwt. we 
get a deficiency payment at the rate of 
4s. 43d., which translated to the acre- 
age basis comes out at £4 10s. 7d. I 
was one of the lucky ones who caught 
the market nearly enough at the top. 
The barley sold off the farm averaged 
a few shillings over £24 a ton. Others 
must have been much less fortunate, 
as the average price for the year was 
under £22 a ton. The subsidy pay- 
ments to barley growers for the 1956 
crop amounted to £10,500,000. There 
was also a payment on the 1956 oat 
crop. The average selling price was 
23s. a cwt. against the standard price 
guaranteed at 25s., so oat growers get 
a deficiency payment of £1 15s. 11d. 
an acre. This has cost the taxpayer 
£4,600,000. Wheat has been the most 
costly cereal to the Exchequer, with 
total payments through the year of 
£19 million. 


Scotland’s Lost Hay 


ORST luck of all with the 1957 

hay crop seems to have come to 
the north-eastern corner of Scotland. 
An Inverness-shire farmer tells me 
that at the beginning of August they 
still had unhappy blackening relics of 
a spoiled crop lying about when 
farmers everywhere else had finished 
haymaking in good style long before 
then. The grass in the far north was 
not fit to cut when the whole country 
had the fine hot spell in June; then 
came the storms of July, which were 
heavy and persistent in the north-east. 
The 1957 hay crop has had to be 
written off on some farms; fortunately 
there is a carry-over from 1956. 
Farmers in those parts do not make 
much silage. The summer: rainfall is 
light usually, and they rely on getting 
reasonably good haymaking weather. 
Silage would be an insurance against 
the loss of fodder suffered this year. 
Silage-making should start earlier 
than haymaking, and it can continue 
through the broken weather. Farmers 
in the south of England have learned 
that lesson. 


Bee-keepers’ Harvest 


HE village did well with bees this 

summer. The honey harvest has 
been more bountiful than for several 
years. The dandelions bloomed fully 
in fine hot weather and then the red 
clover in late July and early August 
gave a second honey flow. I no longer 
keep bees so I am interested in the 
market price of honey in the comb, 
which is a favourite in the household. 
Sections have been fetching 3s. in the 
village, a reasonable enough price. I 
noticed in a shop window in the 
near-by town combs no better priced 
at 4s. 


Hormones for Beef 


HOSE who breed beef cattle are 

anxious to know more about the 
possibilities of treating beef steers with 
hormone to stimulate flesh formation, 
as has been done in the United States. 
A trial has lately been made at the 
North of Scotland College of Agricul- 
ture, and the first results show that 
the hormone treatment, which cost 
8d., increased the margin per head by 
£5 8s. 10d. on a comparison of: two 
lots of similar steers. The treated 
animals required 28 per cent. less dry 
matter for every 1 lb. liveweight gain 
than the untreated animals, but it is 
not certain yet how the forced growth 
(for that is what it is) will in a large 
number of cases affect the market 
value of the meat. The flesh seems to 
be darkened a little and carries less fat. 
Fat is not popular with the public 
to-day, so this may not be any great 
loss. Further trials are to be made in 
Aberdeenshire and elsewhere. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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*THE GORNHILL PLAN | 


Careful driving 
earns you 


507 no-claim bonus 


Why should careful drivers pay high premiums to 
subsidise the premiums of the careless ? The Cornhill Plan 
does justice to the careful private motorist by originating 
a new series of no-claim bonuses. The rates rise annually 
from the end of the first claim-free year to 50%, after 
8 years without a claim. 

What is more, a claim-free period with any insurer 
qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 


sé To see the advantages of this scheme to you as a 
careful driver, write or ask for details of the Cornhill 


Motor Insurance. 


CORNHILL INSURANCE 


CaOsMBee A NTY cE i iMelst ED 


32, CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3 
MANsion House 5410 Established 1905 


CVS-32 


Our Modern Manufacturing methods of high frequency 
vibrated pre-cast reinforced concrete Units, for spans 
up to 50 ft. with multi spans as required, provide the 
basic principle in the construction of buildings designed 
to give life-long, trouble-free service. 


For Industrial purposes — FACTORIES, WARE- 
HOUSES, GARAGE WORKSHOPS, etc. Farm Build- 
ings—DUTCH BARNS, COVERED YARDS, EQUIP- 
MENT SHEDS, GRAIN DRYING BUILDINGS, etc., 
Build in Concrete for Speed and Economy. 


TONBRIDGE 


As Pioneers in the design and production of modern concrete 
buildings, we offer an UNEQUALLED service to all interested. 


Please write for illustrated brochure 13/V. Estimates free and complete 
including delivery and erection on site by our skilled workmen. 


CANNON LANE, TONBRIDGE, KENT 
E. W. TYLER & CO. LTD., OT ephone: Tonbridge 4024/5 
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IA NCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane London, E.C.2 


= e BN N& 
weY 1824; 50. 


= ie 3 : 
4 MULES TIORES B 
'S TET 
es) 


THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


xecutor and Trustee ae 
WILDSMITH * 
HUNT & MEDWIN 


“ UNIVERSAL” | ooo 


6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON, S.W. 1 


The Alliance undertakes the duties of 


seme |The AUTO CULTO 


‘about stairs! 


X 


The only Machine that will do 
a good job of PLOUGHING 
angmaeo ROTARY 
CULTIVATE between close 


row Crops. 


WHITEHALL 
1623 


ASK FOR 
A FREE DEWONSTRATION BROCHURE AND SELF 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUES 


MANUFACTURER’S SPECIAL OFFER O 


POLYTHENE BAGS). 


j 
FOR ALL-PURPOSE|~ 
PRODUCTION — 
Lightweight 
Inches Each 10 100 | 
8x 8 9d. T/OR 
10x15 td. 1/8 16/0)" 
12x15 3d. 2/0 18/0) 
13x20 44d. 3/0 22/6). 
24x48 1/0 9/0 79/0/) 
24x56 1/3 11/0 99/01) 
Standard Quality | 
6x11 1/3 10/0 
10x12 2d. 2/0 16/0 
10x18 4d. 3/0 23/0 
ee Z 15x30 9d. 7/3 48/0 
i E 18x24 9d. 6/6 45/01). 
ee he 21x40 1/3 11/0 68/6) 
SHEETING 24x60 2/0 18/0 120/0))"! 
2/- YARD Superior Quality it 


for installation. 
Ideal for Clothing Stor- | 33 x60 4/3 38/0 272/0) i 
age, Food Storage, 36x80 6/0 54/8 393/4 in? 


4 
Specially designed for 7 
private residence, working from 
an ordinary power point, the 

safe. easily operated 

SHEPARD HOME LIFT 

brings the freedom of the house to 
elderly people and the infirm. 
Negligible builder’s work required 


ONE 24x60 
\POLYTHENE 
BAG 
WITH EVERY | 
| 10/- SPENT. 


SHEPARD LI ‘ ¢ 
ah ome FT ne \ “— oe Mattress Covers, Gar- oe 
Write for illustrated leaflet to: ALLEN X SI M M C N DS (AUTO CULTO) LTD 4 pe ae on 02. aces j 


CG.L. Post up to 5/- 5d.; 10/- 8d.; over 10/- 1/2 


HAMMOND & GHAMPNESS LTD. DE MONTFORT ROAD, READING e Tel. 54471 “ 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 ‘ TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


Tel, LARkswood 1071 
; e 
Immediate 


CASH? 


x { 

for Jewellery — = Open 11 a.m. Close 7 p.m. (except Thursday the i 

M de j Vi ; “NY fe LF 5th and Tuesday the 10th, 9.30 p.m.). 
ce) en or ictorian TL, a To be erened by the a Hon. eyes of > \ 

£5 to £1,000 everuiun’ Sth September, 1957, 00.0 ol 


There will be a special composite exhibit of |! 
Call, valuable Antiques on loan from the Historic — 


(Dept. C.L.91), 29, Victoria Rd., Surbiton,Surrey | 
(Dept. C-L.71), 2), Victoria Re Oren ae 


; SEVENTH NORTHERN 
Elntique Dealers’ Fair | 

The Royal Hall, Harrogate 
Thursday, 5th Sept ae 12th Sept. 


4 Houses of the North and from private collections | ! 
or send Registered Post for : which are not normally available to publig 4 
: i tion. items ibit ti ] 
IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER : Deglessere for eter arid sareieies sold will ‘be 
BY, RETURN : replaced daily by other Antiques for sale. 
We believe We can give you Si ADMISSION—FIRST DAY 5/-. Other davs 3/-. | 
' More than 7 r i 
the Local Jeweller | ate Ing 
SANFORD BROS. LTD. xl” NORFOLK REED THATCHERS LTD. | 
325/327 OXFORD STREET, W.1 . ; re 2 ¥ “THATCHES,”” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD 
(opposite D. H. Evans) Tel: MAY fair 6848 = HERTFORDSHIRE 


LONDON OFFICE. TEL. TERMINUS 1429 


Reduced Insurance Rates 


N BOOKS 
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HE RAMSHACKLE 


R101 


_ Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


the last moments before some 
great disaster. It is not surpris- 

= bat several writers of late have 
«| their theme in such moments. 
4) Titanic, the Lusitania: each has 
| ‘e|/tly had its celebrant. When you 
' 9) what is going to happen there is 
jj/l at the heart as you watch the 
©) victims, unconscious of their 
5/1, in the full strut of confidence. 
. | like watching the curtain rise on 
— \jirst act of a great tragedy that 
~.6| have seen before. With the 
[| wi ec, hubris was involved, always 
| /brofoundest ingredient of a tragic 
NB | tion. With the Lusitania, it was 
Ai 50; for war stalked the seas as it 
ithe land; but, even in that case, 


P the ie is a fascination about 


an Imperial Conference in London. 
Ramsay MacDonald was Prime Min- 
ister and Lord Thomson was his Air 
Minister. He was one of those who 
believed that the future in the air was 
with airships, not aeroplanes. He had 
set his mind on a fine gesture. He 
would fly to India in R101 and return 
just in time to walk, so to speak, 
straight out of the ship into the 
conference. That would show them 
that England was still in the fore- 
front. And so, when all too many 
people who had been working on the 
ship for six years at Cardington were 
still full of doubt, still finding things 
that should be done and things that 
should be undone, he wrote: “I must 
insist on the programme for the Indian 


PAAAAAAAAAMAMIMAAMAMAMAMaM1 M2" 
THE MILLIONTH CHANCE. By James Leasor 
) (Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 
f FALL OUT. Edited by Dr. Antoinette Pirie 
‘| (MacGibbon and Kee, 12s. 6d.) 


TE WAAAAAMAMAMAAMAMAMA MMAAr; MAMA MAMA AD 


he was plenty of brash talk aboard. 
‘at of the airship R101? 
| Here the situation was reversed. 
4d Thomson, Air Minister of the 
/4 3, who died in her, confidently de- 
Jed: “She is as safe as a house— 
,22pt for the millionth chance,” but 
juis fellow-passengers and of those 
sw), having been engaged on the 
» ding of the ship, stayed behind, 
Ch re were plenty who would have put 
gli he other way about and said that 
\» y the millionth chance could have 
© ried that ill-considered and un- 
"S aly monster safe through to India 
mn her mooring-mast at Cardington, 
‘© lfordshire. 


|| TESTED ONLY IN MILD 
WEATHER 


"As one reads Mr. James Leasor’s 
2k, The Millionth Chance (Hamish 
AE milton, 18s.), one is more and more 
‘Soressed by a sense of the gigantic 
‘tly of sending out that ship, which 
jd never been tested save in mild 
) glish weather, on a journey so long 
at every variation of climate was 
‘tain and every stress of wind and 
ather probable. She hardly made a 
wt. . She lumbered in worsening 
ather across the Channel, and at 
auvais down she went. She carried 
million cubic feet of highly in- 
*mmiable gas, so that in no time at all 
/t an inch of fabric was left—nothing 
t a vast twisted skeleton of red-hot 
etal that was later bought by a 
.effield firm who sent the bits home 
‘)d turned them into pots and pans. 
fty-four people were aboard. Six 
iraculously got away with their lives. 
re report of the court of enquiry 
ntained these words: “It is im- 
yssible to avoid the conclusion that 
e R101 would not have started for 
idia on the evening of October 4 if it 
id not been that reasons of public 
slicy were considered as making it 
ghly desirable for her to do so if she 
yald.”’ 

, So hubris comes into ae case, 
»0, and you can disguise it if you like 
3 ‘‘reasons of public policy.’’ This 
as the position. Later on in that 
ictober of 1930 there was to be 


flight being adhered to, as I have made 
my plans accordingly.”’ Lord Thomson 
insisted; Lord Thomson had made his 
plans; his august will must not be 
thwarted; and so the great ram- 
shackle bus heaved itself into the air 
and moved sluggishly along so low that 
Mrs. Shane Leslie, who saw her go by, 
said: “She cleared the trees of our 
drive and the house by the smallest 
margin. We could see the people 
dining and the electric bulbs in the 
ceiling’; and a few hours later Lord 
Thomson was a cinder on a hillside at 
Beauvais. 

The dread fact that emerges from 
page after page is that, despite six 
years of tinkering, the experts and the 
ship’s captain were convinced that she 
was, even yet, not ready for a testing 
flight. Into the captain’s mind Mr. 
Leasor puts the reflection: “All 
wisdom, all experience urged that they 
should postpone their flight, for the 
airship had not done a trial at full 
speed, and, indeed, had only been 
flown on short journeys in ideal flying 
conditions, but Lord Thomson was 
determined that they should leave as 
announced, and would not change his 
mind.” 

A consequence of the disaster, 
perhaps not unexpected, was a great 
pressure of recruits upon the R.A.F. 
But those young men did not learn to 
fly airships. Whatever else Lord 
Thomson had done, he had put paid 
to that. Official research was switched 
to the aeroplane. 


PERILS OF ATOMIC 
RADIATION 


The newspapers recently reported 
the case of a man and wife who killed 
their three children, bound themselves 
together, and drowned themselves in 
the sea. They left a letter in which 
they said, in effect, that the tensions 
and anxieties of the world made it no 
place in which they wished to con- 
tinue, and no place for the growing up 
of their children. The case is relevant 
to a book called Fall Out (MacGibbon 
and Kee, 12s. 6d.) for, of course, it is 
the hydrogen bomb, more pleasingly 
and optimistically known as the Great 
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Lafiora-BLANCHE 


A fine, full-bodied wine, 
perhaps the most popular 


of all Sauternes. 


Sole Importers :— Ayailable from your usual wine merchants: 14!6 per bottle 


J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., 161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


NO HARD LABOUR! 


OR TIRESOME UPKEEP WITH THE 


SENLAC 
HARD TENNIS COURT 


DETAILS FROM THE MAKERS 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTLE SUSSEX 
TELEPHONE: 468-9 
BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 


SUNNINGDALE — BERKS 


HARD TENNIS COURT & SWIMMING POOL SPECIALISTS 


HER 
MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 


APPOINTMENT 
TO 


2 


Camere’ 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 
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SOEs: Ae OS 71S SR lai 


HARVEY & GORE Ltd 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


1, 2 & 3 Vigo Street, London} Wa 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0859, 0861 


A CHARLES I SILVER DISH oF a 
LONDON 1634. 
Maker WY (possibly for W. Maundy) 


Valuations for BANKERS 
Probate, Insurance In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
and Division since the year 1812 


Jewels of all periods purchased whether collections or individual pieces 


WM. YOUNG 


ANTIOUES AND TiN Ea 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN | 
Telephone : Aberdeen 20739 Cables : Decore, Aberdeen i, 

515, LAWNMARKET, . 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, |; 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW 4 


—_——$$__ 


The Great Seal of Mary Queen of 
Scots is reproduced by courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum 


The Seal of a 
famous Queen 


The Seal of a 
famous whisky 


COTCH WHISKY 
Established 1893 


MACDONALD & MUIR LIMITED, DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 


A fine quality set of one arm and three 
single mahogany Sheraton Chairs. 


Price £125 


? 
b 


VBA RANE EH HE 


ee 


A very attractive Sheraton mahogany 
Corner Cupboard, the glazed upper 
section with concave interior. Height 
Laok": Price £75 


rent, that blows up brain-storms 
it sort. 

)ne of the troubles is that experi- 
in such matters has reached a 
| beyond the comprehension of 
people. When you see men 
ag with fire, you have at least a 
jal idea of what they are up to 
of the probable consequences of 
| goings-on. But the probable 


fx more deeply than the conse- 
4 ces of any other goings-on there 
« have been, are beyond our range, 
»/\ll we have to go on are the alarm- 
‘ consoling pronouncements of 
su |icientific betters. 
|And this confrontation of alarm- 
ojand consoling does nothing to 
sllort us; for, if those who may be 
| s/eted to know what they are talk- 
\\yitbout talk with voices that flatly 
Sradict one another, what on 
4/1 are poor ignoramuses like our- 
= 's to do? Hence the frustration 
4) leads unstable minds into such 
/wedy as the one that I have men- 
med. 


ISAGREEMENTS OF THE 
EXPERTS 


| One thing we can do is examine 
ns record of those who speak to us 
+ these matters when the record is 
a ilable. Take Lord Cherwell, who 
4) just died and who was scientific 
ah iser to the Prime Minister during 
‘i last war. He has said: “The argu- 

it that the British tests constitute 
= anger to the health of humanity is 
uw nitigated nonsense.” Nothing could 
© clearer than that; but a mind 
“ch looks closely at words asks, 
“Thy British?’ Are they, because 
-F tish, less devastating than Ameri- 
=~, and Russian tests? Isn’t the crux 
‘the cumulative effect, whatever it 
vy be, of all tests? 

And then we remember a book 
led Rocket, by Air Chief Marshal Sir 
ilip Joubert de la Ferté, reviewed 
Je on January 17. The author tells 
« the spotting from the air of the 
|} »parations at Peenemunde for 
J inching a rocket attack on England. 
|ch were the deductions of those who 
jjidied the photographs and who 

ied for a heavy raid on the site. 
oat Lord Cherwell was among those 
ho thought the deduction wrong. 
jjiey said: ‘The rockets, if, indeed, 
hed were rockets, and not some eOuTE 

balloon, were no danger to us.’ 
‘to was right and who was wrong 
jas soon decided for us; and that 
| ‘cision makes us hesitate to accept 
“ord Cherwell’s verdict of ‘‘un- 
itigated nonsense.”’ 

And if we cannot trust Lord 
herwell, who was, after all, a great 
rpert in physics, whom shall we 
‘ust? Shall we accept the view of the 
nited States Committee on the 
netic Effects of Radiation? ‘We 
lay find it desirable or even almost 
bligatory that we spend a certain 
mount on atomic power plants. But 
re must watch and guard all our 
xpenditures. From the point of view 
|f genetics, they are all bad.” 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
WARNING 


| This book, Fall Out, is concerned 
vith these matters, this fateful con- 
roversy. It is written by a number of 
veople, under the editorship of Dr. 
\ntoinette Pirie, but we are not told 
which contributor is responsible for 
what, except that the foreword is by 
Bertrand Russell, who is, without 
qualification, against any sort of tests 
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VIEWS by HOWARD SPRING—continued 


whatever. He says: ‘I do not believe 
that so long as we rely upon this kind 
of ability we can avoid a fundamental 
moral corruption.’”’ Even from the 
point of view of security, he would 
consider it the wisest course to 
abandon “‘tests’’ and the manufacture 
of H-bombs. “My deepest ground is 
that I do not wish to be an accom- 
plice in a vast atrocity which threatens 
the world with overwhelming disaster.” 

Even the threat, as we have seen, 
has had its consequence in five 
insignificant deaths in Lancashire. 
Insignificant? I wonder. 

Here you can learn the facts of 
what has already happened to those 
living within the Pacific ambience of 
the tests already made—not comfort- 
able facts at all—and much other 
contingent matter. You will be left 
contemplating the odd_ situation 
humanity has got itself into—the 
situation of the rabbit paralysed by 
the slow approach of the stoat; with 
the fantastic addendum that the rabbit 
created the stoat and, even with death 
threatening his jugular vein, cannot 
forgo the fearful pleasure of improv- 
ing the power of his destroyer. 


HISTORY OF THE BOXER 


ARGARET E. HEMERY’S 

Boxers (Ernest Benn, 18s.) is 
a carefully planned book about a 
very popular breed of dog. Nothing 
is left out; the history and develop- 
ment of the boxer breed, its character- 
istics and breeding principles, as well 
as hints on rearing, training and 
showing, are all dealt with com- 
petently. The pedigrees, charts and 
appendices will be of the greatest 
interest and value to the experienced 
breeder and the novice. The influence 
of German boxers on American boxers 
and the influence of both on British 
boxers is made very clear. The 
illustrations of leading dogs are 
excellent and well chosen. 

Many breed books are solely text 
books, and unadulterated facts are 
apt to lack charm. Mrs. Hemery has 
avoided the text book manner—in 
fact, it seems to me that she is 
sometimes too personal in her ap- 
proach to her readers—and_ her 
genuine love of the breed in general, 
and her own dogs in particular, 
illuminates the pages of a book that is 
a valuable addition to the limited 
literature on the breed. 52M. L. 


COUNTY OF ODDNESS AND 
BEAUTY 


ECAUSE of its bleak and isolated 
position and its chilly winds 
straight from the North Pole, Norfolk 
is less vulgarized than the other 
coastal counties, and in its oddness 
and beauty there is a quality which 
the discerning traveller may discover, 
and which the native prizes so highly 
that he will never exchange it as long 
as he lives.” 

Thus write Wilhelmina Harrod 
and the Rey. C. L. S. Linnell in 
the opening pages of the Shell Guide 
Norfolk (Faber, 12s. 6d.). Oddness 
and beauty: the Broads, Breckland, 
Wymondham Abbey, Holkham, 
Houghton: what a county of contrasts, 
and how mercifully unspoilt, except 
for noisome aerodromes, which one 
hopes are only temporary afflictions! 
Following the usual style of the Shell 
guides, in which cultivation and infor- 
mation go hand in hand, Mrs. Harrod 
and Mr. Linnell have produced an 
interesting gazetteer of Norfolk, with 
a longer section on Norwich and 
numerous illustrations, which include 
a number of full-page etchings by John 
Sell Cotman. But words and pictures 
cannot easily recapture this odd 
county of beautiful churches and 
windy landscape. Only a visit will 
suffice, with Norfolk at one’s elbow. 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE OVAL CHIPPENDALE GILT WOOD 
IN WHICH THE LEAF WORK, ROCAILLE AND 
CHINESE ORNAMENT ARE CARRIED OUT WITH GREAT 


MIRROR, 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 


H.W EIL, LYD.: 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDORAHOUSE: 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


The largest selection of fine 17th and 18th 
century furniture in the West of England 


18th-CENTURY MAHOGANY BREAKFRONT BOOKCASE 
WITH FINELY FIGURED DOORS OF FADED COLOUR. 
Length 8 ft. Height 8 ft. 1 in. 


ALSO 


129-131 PROMENADE, 
CHELTENHAM 
Tel. 2509 


1957 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


REFINEMENT AND ARTISTRY. Circa 1760. 
Width 2 ft. 4 ins. Height overall 3 ft. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ihe MER London 


Tel. BROADWAY 2108 


All 


BROADWAY 


51 PARK STREET, 
BRISTOL 
Tel. 28016 


Ai2 


Highly 


Commended 


Finest Pure Wool, 
to the skin. Skilfully cut. 
fully finished, withstands constant 
washing without shrinking or loss 


of colour. 


CHILPRUFE EIMIMED, 
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soft and smooth 
Beauti- 


Essential to the 


SCHOOL 
OUTFIT 


Boy’s vests in two styles up to 36” 
chest. Trunks up to 36” waist. 
Girls’ vests up to 32” length. Gym 
Knickers in a hard-wearing wool and 
nylon mixture, and in all wool. Good 
range of school colours. 


Write for 
BACK TO SCHOOL 
FOLDER 


LEICESTER 


Post your 
films to... 


R 


23 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSORS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


Get our speciality MAGNA PRINTS (regd.) 
And pay when the work is done 


ALSO AT 133/134 HIGH STREET, OXFORD AND 25 THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


4957 - | a 


NYLON TRICOT 
BLOUSE 


in White - 


the mo 
Sky Biwe 
Pink : 
Lait ° 
34” = 43" 


Postag 


HUPPER’ 


WINTER round voyages to 


Black - 
delicate shades of 


Flame * 


y* Royal Blue 


and 


2* Primrose’ Pale 


Cafe au 


£417. 6d. & 


and packing 2/- 


OF 
REGENT 
STREET 


by $.S. ALCANTARA 


Book for the 43-day round voyage to Buenos Aires by 


“ALCAN 
spendinc 


TARA’? leaving Southampton 15th December, 
Christmas and New Year at sea in southern sunshine. 


Ports of call include: 
Vigo, Lisbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, Recife, Salvador, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, /Viontevideo, using ship as hotel during 5 days’ stay at 


Buenos Aires. 


make the 47-day 


or 
in the New Year 


round voyage to Buenos Aires by , 


“ALCANTARA”’ leaving Southampton on 5th February. 
Ports of call include: 

Vigo, Lisbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, Recife, Salvador, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, using ship as hotel during 5 days’ stay in 
Buenos Aires. 


For further information apply to your Travel Agent or 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


America House, Cockspur Street, London, $.W.1. 


MAN 0522 
WHI 9646 


Ltd., 64 REGENT STREET, W.1 (Piccadilly Circus), 


. 


South American SUNSHINE 


COUNTRY 


‘aried Treatment 
: of the 
Evening Dress 


FTER the sombre tones shown for day it seemed as 
\ though a blaze of colour entered the London shows 
1 with “the evening dresses. A remarkable number of 
li g formal styles were ‘included for the first time for several 
ssons, and colours, with a few exceptions, were lively, so 
fit the dresses created quite a stir. Brilliant pinks, coral 
ls, violet, pale mauve and Chinese yellows were foiled by 
sne white silks that were only faintly tinged with yellow, 
tc cr mauve. 

| The treatment of the long skirts varies widely. On 
¢e group of dresses the skirts fan out at the back reflecting 
& low backline seen on many of the bodices and the front 
fis straight. Norman Hartnell’s version of this line is 
‘coral satin and a velvet of the same shade, and the wide 
red satin back floats out in the most dramatic way. Victor 
iebel chooses a satin in deep glowing rose pink in two tones 
id places a fan of gores in the deeper shade at the back, 
id by a bow, and a draped section, also deep rose, across 
le front of the bodice. The rest of the dress is in the paler 
ise. This dress has a strapless décolletage and wide skirt, 
leated into the pointed close-fitting bodice. 
) At Ronald Paterson’s two colours and two fabrics 
ipress the same backward movement in a completely 
fferent way. A sheath of vivid geranium pink chiffon falls 

limp folds from a high-waisted bodice bound Grecian-wise 
| two white ribbons, while a fan-shaped train of white 
eau de soie is attached to the bodice at the back and 
bats out on to the ground. The bodice is low at the back 
nd a frill of white stands up where the train joins on. The 
he of these dresses is flowing and gracious, and the vivid 
wnks are quite lovely. 

Chiffon sheaths with spiralling drapery create a 
nuous line. Norman Hartnell shows these draped 
‘cesses In cyclamen and in black chiffon with side drapery. 

bright blue taffeta is similarly gathered on a spiralling 
ne all round wit* side drapery lined with velvet of the 
ume shade and with one shoulder covered by a drape of the 
elvet, the other left bare. Hardy Amies folds shell pink 
hiffon tightly all round a slender skirt into a narrow 
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Vivid coral pink velvet makes the folded front and satin 

of identical colour the full gored back of the dress on 

the left. Spiralling drapery moulds the cyclamen chiffon 

dress with a scarf folded over one shoulder and falling to 
the floor (Norman Hartnell) 


(Left) Dresses with long skirts. The satin one is in two 
tones of rose, the deeper used as a drape and bows across 
the décolletage, as well as a fan of gores at the back. The 
lace sheath is; mushroom brown with deep folded belt and 
loose panel of taffeta in the same shade (Victor Stiebel at 


Jacqmar) 


line of sparkling embroidery that runs all down one 
side, where there is also a cascade of the chiffon. The 
bodice is gauged and strapless. Worth designs a strap- 
less sheath of pale pink lace re-embroidered with ribbon. 
Victor Stiebel chooses heavy lace in mushroom brown 
or dark green, which he cuts as a simple sheath tightly 
swathed round the waist with taffeta to. match. This 
taffeta falls as a panel to the hem on one side. 

The billowing skirt has not been banished by any 
means. Norman Hartnell shows tulles in black threaded 
with black velvet ribbons and in smoke grey with 
a garland of sparkling green embroidery on the skirt. 
Victor Stiebel’s treatment of a billowing caramel- 
coloured taffeta is interesting. Short V-shaped pleated 
sections are inserted below the waist on each side with 
bows on the point, and a similar inset appears in the 
front of the strapless bodice. A stole in taffeta of 
faint pink is worn. A shell-pink taffeta sash twines all 
round the bodice of a pale lavender silk, and the same 
treatment appears on the hipline. 

The short evening dresses keep their own styling 
rules, for they are not merely long dresses with cropped 
skirts. The box-pleated or circular skirt in a stiff 
brocade or slipper satin is still a favourite in either 
black, a gorgeous mixture of colours or a lush pastel, 
such as the creamy pinkish peach of Hartnell or the 
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(Left) A slim black lace cock- 

tail dress with a wide sash of 

taffeta looped over in front 
(Ronald Paterson) 


(Right) Black silk jersey as 
light as chiffon falls in soft 
folds from the cowl neckline 
to the hem of a short dinner 
dress. In front this drapery 
is swept up to the waist each 
side, leaving a flat panel 
down the centre, and the 
bodice is high (Hardy Amies 


(Below) An evening coat in 
mohair with nylon in a 
shaggy weave that is light 
and warm. The colour is 
vivid geranium pink tinged 
with tangerine, and the dress 
worn underneath is slim and 
pouched at the waist and 
made of matching chiffon 
(Ronald Paterson) 


Photographs by 
Country Lire Studio. 


vn of John Cavanagh. The shaped necklines. Others are straple 
1 reds and piiks are here, too, in force, Short satin or brocade sheath dresses < 
and a Chinese yellow, green and gold brocade either strapless, or are given narrow shouk 


Hardy Amies’s scintillates straps; the skirts are set in with “‘trous 
with colour. A brocade by John Cavanagh is pleats. 


pleated into the small basque—a stiff golden 

sus pink silk organdie with 

athed neckline is another 

wide skirt. Worth circles 

‘ of a stiff black moiré with a 
narrow band of black velvet. 


STEEL grey satin is covered by Norman 
Ak Hartnell with whirls of gold sequins. 
s the gored circular skirt and fitted 
bodice that shows off embroidery to 
advantage. Another silhouette by 

John Cavanagh introduces curving fullne 
over the hips, so that the skirt balloons out 
from the tiny waist and is cut to curve in 
again towards the hem: He showed this type 
of dress in brilliant brocades. Apron fronts 
break the line of the wide skirts in another 
group, both short and long, mostly in brocade 

or taffeta. 

The newest outline of all for the short 
evening dress is the sheath with a pouched 
back, and the dress is usually pleated in a 
light limp silk or satin. The back of the 
bodice di ow and the front is sometimes 
high to the throat and sometimes cut out to 
a modest oval or wedge shape. Colours are 
brilliant for these dresses—coral pink, tan- 
gerine blended with geranium pink, mauve 
and violet. Another version has an over- 
skirt pouched at the waist, and slit on each 
side below the waist to show the tight under- 
skirt. On other dresses the over-skirt is 
gathered at the back so that it projects, and 
the front is moulded and a scarf twines under 
the folds. The bodice is cut close to the 
throat in front, but dips at the back. It is 
sleeveless. Small sleeves appear with the 
fitted bodices of some of the wide-skirted 
stiff silks that have low curved or wedge- 
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